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THE CRISIS OF 1914 IN THE UNITED STATES 

The world-wide crisis which came with the approach and out 
break of the European war presents widely different aspects even 
when its course in the various countries outside Europe at a dis 
tance from hostile operations is alone considered. Industry, com 
merce, and finance everywhere immediately felt the effects of the 
war influence but with varying degrees of severity and in diverse 
ways reflecting wide differences in the economic activities and finan 
cial position of different countries and parts of the world. At the 
outset, therefore, it should be clearly understood that this narrative 
of the course of events in the United States furnishes no indication, 
even of a most general sort, of the effects of the war elsewhere. 

The crisis in the United States, unlike that in some other coun 
tries, Brazil and Canada, for example, was solely due to the war. 
It was not complicated and made more severe by the presence of 
unsound conditions developed during preceding years of general 
business and speculative activity—conditions which in some coun 
tries had already occasioned or made imminent the outbreak of a 
crisis. For more than a year before the war a moderate trade re- 
action in this country had checked new undertakings as well as 
purely speculative activities. As further and convincing evidence 
of the essential soundness of business conditions it is to be noted 
that although there was a large increase in the number of failures, 
the presence of widespread and deep-seated weakness was disclosed 


in strikingly few instances under the strain to which the country 
was subjected, 


This condition of somewhat less than normal trade activity was 
reflected in the financial position of the New York money market 
during the first three weeks of July, 1914. Rates for loans of all 
maturities were at a moderate level and were tending to decline 
further. The weekly statement (computed on the average basis) of 
the total loans and investments of all the banks and trust companies 
of the city, as is customary after the half yearly settlements, ex- 
hibited the same downward tendency. Between July 3 and July 25 
loans and investments were reduced from $2,695,000,000 to $2, 
631,000,000 and cash holdings which were at the lowest point at 
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secured in this way would cost the borrower little or nothing. 
Early in July the quotation for bankers’ 60-day bills ranged be- 
tween $4.8575 and $4.86. If by September exchange should go to 
the import point, remittances to cover these bills at maturity could 
be secured at a rate low enough to take care of all of the charges 
neurred, 

There is no means of determining the amount of bankers’ long 
bills which were drawn during the first three weeks of July, but it 
is certain that they were the means of providing a considerable 
part of the supply of demand exchange which caused the downward 
tendency in rates. ‘Those in New York who purchased the bank- 
ers’ bills sold demand exchange against the discounted proceeds in 
the foreign markets on which the bills were drawn, chiefly London. 
No other course would have been reasonable because of the practi 
cal certainty of a further decline in rates with the approach of au- 
tumn. ‘To hold the bills for investment or to build up foreign 
balances from the discounted proceeds of the bills would have 
involved an inevitable loss provided events should take the usual 
course during the remainder of the year. 

On Saturday, July 18, when demand exchange had declined 130 
points to 4.8690, it is certain that New York then possessed no 
considerable foreign balances against which exchange might be sold. 
Had normal midsummer conditions continued, regular remittance 
requirements during the following six weeks or more would doubt- 
less have absorbed not only all the exchange created by merchan- 
dise exports but also a further amount made available through the 
drawing of additional finance bills. In other words, the New York 
market was in its usual midsummer position of indebtedness in the 
international short-time loan market. It possessed nothing with 
which to offset any sudden and unexpected foreign demands which 
might be made upon it. Although there was every reason to look 
for a further decline in exchange, anything that might increase the 
demand for exchange or prevent the drawing of finance bills was 
pretty certain to bring rates quickly back to the gold export point 
once more. But again it should be repeated, the New York money 
market was in this respect merely in what has always been its posi- 
tion relative to foreign markets in the early summer and, indeed, 
at all times in the year except during seasons of heavy grain and 
cotton exports. 

On Monday, July 20, three days before the fateful Austrian note 
to Servia, discount rates advanced slightly in the continental 
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money markets. But a t] 1ivance was particularly noticeable 
in Paris it was attribut ind apparently rightly, to local causes 
of various kinds bo political and financial. London exchange 
moved in favor of P s, Which took a part of the weekly offering 
of gold from South Africa Although on Monday the advance in 
interest rates was slight, hardly more than 14 of 1 per cent in any 
market, demand sterling in New York advanced 30 points to 4.8720. 
Some further easing of money rates in New York was in part re 
sponsible for this adva The extent of the advance from these 
two influences is, however, significant. It shows clearly that the 
decline in exchange rates during preceding weeks was the result of 
the discounting of tl xpected future course of the market by 


means of exchange operations and was not due to the creation of 


large balances resulting { trade and other dealings having their 


origin outside the exc! re market. 

Kach day following Monday, July 20, witnessed a further ad 
vance in exchange until on Thursday, July 23, with demand ster 
ling at 4.8820, $2,500,000 in gold bars was engaged for export to 
Paris. Rates declined slightly on Friday, but closed at the highest 
for the week on Saturday at 4.8830, when gold amounting to 
$3,600,000 was engaged for export on the following Tuesday. 

Up to this time nothing abnormal had developed in the working 
of the machinery of the foreign exchanges. Discount rates in Eu 
ropean markets had been advanced but only to a slight extent, 
surprisingly little wh« lged in the light of future events. In 
London, for example, the discount rate on 60-day bills which on 
Monday was 2 3/16 per cent was on Friday 214 per cent. Bank- 
ers’ time bills continued to be drawn freely, at least during the first 
half of the week, since t! ect of the higher discount rates was 
more than offset by the advance in the rates of exchange. A nor- 
mal supply of exchange seems to have been available during the 
week, but the demand for exchange had notably increased. In part 
this was due to the unexpected advance in exchange rates. When 
the tendency of rates is downward and is expected to continue in 
that direction a speculative short interest develops and many hav- 
ing remittances to make defer arrangements to the last moment. 
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Covering of short con was therefore a factor tending to 
a further advance in rates just as soon as the initial advance was 
seen to be something more than a momentary fluctuation in rates. 

By Thursday, the day of the presentation of the Austrian note 
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political situation in Europe was severely strained, but it was not 
ipparently believed to be more alarming than on many other 
occasions in the past when matters were finally smoothed over. 
Sales of securities on the New York Stock Exchange on foreign 
iccount were being made and in increasing quantities day by day, 
but such sales had been taking place more or less intermittently 
since the outbreak of the Balkan Wars and therefore occasioned no 
serious concern. The volume of these sales to the close of the 
week was not great relative to the absorbing power of the New 
York security market, but was still sufficient in conjunction with 
the generally unfavorable influence on the market of the situation in 
Kxurope to bring about a moderate decline in the more active inter 
national stocks. In the foreign exchange market these sales were 
i more potent factor. The demand for sight exchange was in 
creased by the amount of the sales at a time when, as we have seen, 
in the absence of bankers’ bills, some gold would almost certainly 
have been exported merely to meet ordinary remittance require 
ments, 

On Saturday, July 25, foreign exchange operations were still 
being conducted in normal fashion with demand exchange definitely 
at the gold export level closing at 4.8830. Gold exports on a con 
siderable scale seemed likely, but nothing more serious seems to 
have been anticipated from what was known of the European situa- 
tion. Over Sunday the outbreak of a general European war, which 
had been commonly regarded as a rather vague possibility, became 
alarmingly probable. On Monday demand exchange opened at 
1.92 and the foreign exchange market was completely disorganized. 
This condition was in no way peculiar to New York. Foreign 
exchange dealings between all the money markets of the world were 
in a similar abnormal state. In no other business was the effect of 
the approach of the war felt so immediately, generally and severely. 
The complicated and delicately balanced mechanism of the foreign 
exchanges, developed during long years of peaceful intercourse, 
collapsed like a house of cards. It was not designed for the contin- 
gency of a general war and went to pieces the moment the outbreak 
became at all probable. 

Two operations essential for the working of the foreign ex- 
changes were interrupted and, indeed, practically discontinued on 
Monday—the business of accepting and that of discounting foreign 
bills of exchange in London. When London ceased to perform 
these two functions, the mechanism of the foreign exchanges 
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throughout the world vitably and at once became completely 
disorganized, 

In order to understand ¢ tuation it is necessary at this point 
to interrupt the narrative of the crisis with a digression into some 
of the intricacies of foreign exchange operations. A large part 
of the foreign trade of the world and an even greater part of 
short-time internati | borrowing is handled by means of bills of 
exchange drawn fo1 ptance upon London banks and especially 
upon London accepting \cceptors in London are constantly 
under heavy obligat bills of exchange drawn by banks and 
merchants through world who in turn are under obligation 
to remit funds to t} I ore the bills mature. Among these bills 
accepted in the ordinary course of business were a large number 
amounting in the agg te doubtless to many millions of pounds 
accepted for banks rchants in the countries which were 
rapidly drifting towards war. If England engaged in the war, re- 
mittance would not le on bills accepted for parties in hostile 
countries until afte: restoration of peace. It was probable 
also that remittan ild be at least delayed in many instances 
in the case of bills accepted for people in allied and also in neutral 
countries owing to the disturbance which the outbreak of the war 
would involve. 

In these circumsta icceptors in London were in no position 
to make new acceptances and the value of the acceptance itself was 
impaired, It should further be noted that exchange banks in New 
York and in all other markets were under heavy contingent liabili- 
ties on account of endo! ents of bills drawn on London acceptors. 
In the event of the failure of London accepting houses these bank- 
ers would have to supply funds to take up the bills and in the dis- 
turbed conditions prevailing might incur serious loss through the 
failure of drawers to whom of course they would have recourse. 
Uncertainty regarding the value of the London acceptance com- 
pletely transformed t] iaracter of the business of buying com 
mercial bills of exchang \ business which normally is highly 
secure and even routin haracter was in a moment changed to 
one surrounded wit] certainties of a most unfamiliar and in- 
calculable nature. At the same time shipping hazards and un- 
certainty as to market conditions in foreign countries were taking 
away much of the val f the security which the bill of lading 
ordinarily gives in t! se of bills drawn against exports. Both 


exporters and those v might purchase their bills would there- 
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fore be embarking upon venturesome transactiens utterly lacking 
the highly developed safeguards which normally protect interna- 
tional trade in commodities. 

The consequences of the uncertain position in which London 
LCC ptors were placed by the approach of the war do not seem to 
have been at once fully realized even in foreign exchange circles. 
They were perhaps overshadowed by the presence of another dis 
organizing influence, the full force of which was immediate and 
obvious. From Monday, July 27, to the middle of August the 
business of discounting foreign bills in London was almost entirely 
suspended. London became the central money market of the 
world, reaping all the advantages of that position because it has 
ways been able to absorb whatever amount of foreign bills might 
be sent thither for discount. This is an essential condition for the 
normal working of the exchanges under the existing system of 
settlements largely concentrated in a single market which in turn 
requires that bills of exchange shall be drawn on that market. The 
market on which bills of exchange are drawn must be prepared to 
discount them. Exchange bankers purchasing bills drawn on 
another country must be able to discount them at once in that 
country so that they may be in position to sell demand exchange 
against the proceeds. The price of long bills is always the demand 
rate less commission, stamp taxes, and the discount rate in the 
country on which the bills are drawn. If unable to discount the 
bills, the purchaser would be obliged to assume the risk of loss from 
a different demand rate of exchange at maturity. Suppose, for 
example, that 60-day commercial bills are purchased at 4.83 and 
that the demand rate is 4.8614.’ The difference in the rates would 
cover the current discount rate in London, the English stamp tax, 
foreign correspondent’s commission, and the dealer’s profit. This 
profit he will secure by discounting the bill and selling demand 
exchange at once. If he should hold the bill to maturity his return 
would depend upon the demand rate of exchange at that time. If 
the demand rate has not changed in the meantime he secures, in 
addition to his initial profit, interest at the London rate of discount. 
If the demand rate drops his return is reduced while if it has ad 
vanced he makes an additional profit. Accordingly, when it is 
believed that exchange rates will advance bills may be held but when 
a decline is expected or when the future course of exchange is very 
uncertain the holding of bills drawn on another country is ob- 
viously inexpedient. 
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a complete transformation not only of the business of buying com- 
mercial bills but also of conditions in the demand exchange market 
as well. On Saturday the exchange banker purchasing commercial 
bills could arrange discount terms at once in London and sell de- 
mand exchange against the proceeds. On Monday the purchase of 
such bills involved the investment of capital until the date of 
maturity in a far from satisfactory security owing to the posi 
tion of London acceptors. On Saturday every commercial bill 
offered in the market provided the means for an immediate sale of 
demand exchange. On Monday the immediate supply of demand 
exchange could no longer be enlarged to the slightest extent by 
this means. ‘The principal source of an immediate supply of a 
demand exchange was entirely cut off. Demand exchange could 
still be sold against foreign balances, but these, as we have seen, 
were not large. The exportation of gold was a further source of 
supply of demand exchange, but could not go on indefinitely with- 
out endangering the foundation of the domestic credit structure. 

In these circumstances, although exchange transactions were not 
entirely suspended, there was a complete cessation of certain ex- 
change operations, in the absence of which there can be no broad 
exchange market. Each dealer made every effort to provide the 
exchange urgently needed by regular customers but transactions 
between dealers were almost altogether discontinued. Ordinarily 
there are constant dealings in exchange between bankers. Each 
exchange banker is prepared to buy and sell both demand and time 
exchange in large amounts if the terms offered seem attractive. 


A 


These dealings steady the market and enable each banker to adjust/ yr 


his position to changing conditions and to his purchases of com“ 
mercial bills. Short sales of exchange are also essential, serving, 
when made within reasonable limits, to steady the market and to 
provide a more elastic supply of exchange. But with the approach 
of the war short sales were extra-hazardous and the few bankers 
who were fortunate enough to possess large foreign balances were 
naturally husbanding them to take care of their own future re- 
quirements and those of their regular customers. In normal times 
by offering to buy exchange at higher prices a dealer can secure 
whatever amount he may require. At such times changes in rates 
serve to adjust supply and demand in the exchange market. Be- 
ginning with Monday, July 27, rates merely reflected the urgent 
and even frantic efforts of particular purchasers to secure ex- 
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change. Rates fl diy, but as each transaction stood by 
itself they had no g irket significance. ; 

The supply Oo! gr" could be increased only by means of 
gold exports, and, lingly, gold was engaged for shipment in 
enormous quantit On Monday $7,000,000 and on Tuesday 
$12,000,000 we: for export, all that underwriters were 
willing to insuré gh rates which were being exacted to 
cover war risks. | large gold shipments seem to have had 
at least the negat t of preventing a further rise in rates 
on Monday and ‘I Ly [his means of providing demand ex- 
change continued ntil the beginning of the following 
week, but upon t! tion of war between England and Ger- 
many sailings wer vy cancelled and insurance could not by 
obtained. Up to that it is possible that these gold exports 
would have provid iat xchange for urgent requirements 
but for the abno: ge demand for exchange created by the 
overwhelmingly lat f securities by foreign holders on the 
New York Stock E on Tuesday, July 28, and on the two 
following days. 

These sales we most striking consequence in the 
United States of t pproa of the war. It is not, however, 
even yet generally 1 that this was an effect of the war which 
was almost entirely t in other non-European countries. With 
few exceptions th ter] ind government loans in non-Euro- 
pean countries ot! han the United States, in which European 
capital has been invest save been entirely financed by European 
investors. Ther juently, no broad and organized market 
and generally no et at all for the securities of such enter- 
prises in the count which the capital is actually invested. 
In the case of the T 1 States, on the other hand, American 
investors have gene! provided by far the greater part of the 
capital for thos rprises in which foreign capital has been 
placed. Furthermore, there is a broad and organized market on 
the stock exchanges New York and other cities for the securities 
of all such enterprises of any great importance. When, therefore, 
at the approach of the war European security holders frantically 
endeavored to conve! inv tments into cash, selling pressure was 
soon almost entirely trated upon American stocks and bonds. 
Other securities could only be sold to European purchasers, and 
such sales soon beca possible on account of the closing in 


quick succession during the first part of the week of the various 
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$ It may further be added that these sales 
between Europeans could have no direct effect upon the countries 
in which the capital was actually invested. The volume and ur- 
gency of the foreign selling of American securities on the New 


European exchanges. 


York Stock Exchange was accordingly far greater than it would 
have been if other non-European securities, owned in Europe, had 
been equally marketable. 

Sales of securities by foreign holders on the New York Stock 
Exchange began with the first intimation of trouble between Aus 
tria and Servia, increasing in volume day by day. But even on 
Monday, July 27, they had not reached alarming proportions. 
Apparently, European security holders were unable on that day to 
complete the necessary arrangements for sales in New York. On thi 
following day an extraordinary mass of selling orders was executed 
on the exchange. The volume of sales of shares as compared with 
Monday increased from 474,749 having a par value of $41,552,000 
to 1,019,975 with a par value of $90,257,000. What proportion 
of these sales was on foreign account can not be determined. Un 
certainty regarding the effect of the war on security values doubt- 
less led to sales by American owners of securities, and there was 
also much short selling. 

Notwithstanding a sharp decline in quotations on Tuesday, it 
seems to have been generally believed in New York that the absorb- 
ing power of the American market would be sufficient to take all the 
securities which European holders might desire to sell. This opin- 
ion was strengthened on Wednesday when, in spite of further for- 
eign sales, quotations generally recovered slightly from the low 
level of Tuesday. It was, however, but a momentary respite due 
chiefly to the covering of the short sales of the preceding days. Ow- 


ing to the inability of European investors to dispose of other securi- 


ties, falling quotations for American securities could have little or 
no effect in checking sales. Thursday was marked by still more in 
tense selling pressure than on Tuesday, accompanied by a further 
decline in security prices though it was not so extreme in the case of 
particular securities as on Tuesday. The decline was, however, 
more general, extending throughout the entire list of securities, in- 
cluding many ordinarily inactive issues of bonds. 

*On Monday the bourses of Vienna, Budapest, and Brussels, and on Tuesday 
the stock exchanges of Montreal and Toronto were closed, and business was 
suspended on the Paris Bourse. On Wednesday all the other bourses of 


Europe were either closed or had limited transactions to cash business 
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It should be o rved at this point that the disturbing effect of 
wholly due to the fact that they were sales 
er than to the quantities offered for sale. 
ir greater in magnitude between domestic 
ive frequently taken place even when the ten 


these sales was 

by foreign hold 
Transfers of s irities I 
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dency of prices downward without causing serious diffi 
culties. Uncertainty as to the effect of the war on security values 
stment demand to a minimum. But, after 


all, it is the sp tive buyer who must be relied upon to purchas: 


tended to reduc 


securities in larg it a moment’s notice in periods of stress. 


It is at least p : that the speculative demand might have 
proved adequate to absorb all the securities which foreign holders 
might have desired to sell if the effects of such sales had been in 
no way different f ti 


sale of securities by domestic owners. 
Transfers of se« 


1 or other property from investors to specula- 
tive holders can place upon a large scale only when the latter 
are able to borrow f banks a considerable part of the purchase 
price. When such transfers are between domestic buyers and 
sellers, although | ind deposits increase, it is unlikely that the 
banks will experi any appreciable change in their cash hold- 
ings. Analogous litions are present when securities are sold 


on foreign accou f the country in which the sales are made is 


in a creditor position in the short-time international loan market 
market from which the securities are 

sources were, of course, unavailable for 
meeting the obligations immediately payable which were being 


or is able to borrow in t! 


sold. Funds from thes: 


created by the sale of securities by foreign holders on the New 
York Stock Exchange during the week before the outbreak of 
the war. The United States was a debtor in the international 


short-time loan mat und the conditions which were leading to 


the foreign sales of irities were an insuperable obstacle to the 


granting of new loans 


From the analys f the foreign exchange situation in preced- 
ing pages the conclusion was reached that in all probability gold 
would have been exported from New York during the latter part 
of July and throughout August, even if there had been no foreign 
sales of securities on the New York Stock Exchange. All these 
sales, therefore, it iy be concluded, involved obligations for im- 


mediate payment w! 


ould be met only by gold shipments. They 


to a general run upon banks by depositors 


and were at the same t of an even more serious nature because 


were equivalent in eff 
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they could not be checked by the approved method in the case of 
runs of continued payments, since they were not due to loss of 
confidence either in American banks or in American securities. 

No banking system in a debtor country could be devised which 
would be able to endure the double strain which was imposed upon 
the banks of the United States by the wholesale dumping of securi 
ties by foreign investors on the New York market. ‘To supply 
gold to the full amount of the purchase price and at the same 
time to grant loans to enable purchasers to carry the securities was 
soon seen to be a manifest impossibility. Banking necessities even 
more than those of brokers and their customers required the adop- 
tion of some means of preventing the further liquidation of securi- 
ties by foreign holders, 

Both bankers and brokers deferred action to the last possible 
moment. Even as late as Thursday the hope was still cherished 
that war might be avoided. The extent and urgency of foreign 
liquidation of securities seems to have been generally under-esti- 
mated, partly, it may be presumed, because the inability to dispose 
of other non-European securities was not clearly perceived. <A 
laudable desire to secure for the American market the prestige that 
continued dealings in securities would confer was also a potent 
influence favoring delay. At a conference on Thursday afternoon 
it was decided to take no action. Overnight an enormous volume 
of selling orders, in many cases without limitations as to price, was 
received from Europe. After hurried consultation between repre- 
sentatives of the stock exchange and of the clearing house banks it 
was decided, only a few moments before the hour of opening, to 
close the stock exchange for an indefinite period. Similar action 
was immediately taken by all other stock exchanges of any impor- 
tance throughout the country and by dealers in unlisted securities 
as well, ‘These drastic measures were, of course, immediately effec- 
tive in preventing further sales of securities not only on foreign 
account but also between buyers and sellers within the country. 
Possibly dealings might have been continued under the system of 
minimum prices inaugurated when the exchange was reopened in 
December, but that was a method of conducting the business of 
buying and selling securities yet to be devised. In a future emer- 
gency it may well prove effective, but in the absence of experience 
of its possibilities it might not then have proved adequate for the 
purpose. 


That the closing of the stock exchange was a necessary measure 
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has never bee: tioned. Indeed, without implying the slightest 
criticism of th ponsible for the conduct of affairs, the opinion 
has been express that suspension two or three days earlier would 
have been of great lvantage to the country. Everything in that 
eventful week ¥ rely without precedent. Conditions changed 
rapidly from day iv, even from hour to hour. It was at least 
possible that a peaceful solution of the difficulties between the 
European powe | be found. It was reasonable, therefore, to 


continue business a sual until it was clear that drastic measures 


were absolutely ur lable 


An earlier closing of the stock exchange would have been of 
much advantag foreign exchange market. Demoralization 
would have be: what less complete and, what is far mor 
important, norma nditions might presumably have been restored 
at a much earlier date but for the indebtedness created by the 
sales of securities foreign account. The discontinuance of the 
usual London exchange facilities for handling long bills necessa 
rily dislocated t! irket, but gold exports might have proved ad 
quate to provide the exchange to mect at least the more urgent 
obligations arising out of ordinary business transactions with for 
eign countries. In addition to the $19,000,000 of gold export 
ed on Monday and Tuesday, an additional $17,000,000 was 
engaged during the remainder of the week. These exports served 
principally to provide the means for meeting foreign requirements 
of the bankers who shipped the gold. In the meantime extraor- 
dinary prices were being offered for exchange, as much as $5.50 for 
demand exchange and $6.35 and even more for cable transfers. 
Such quotations r to particular transactions. These were not 
rates at which exchange could cc rtainly be secured. They are 
chiefly significant as evidence of the complete demoralization of 
the exchange market. They were in no way due to ruthless exac- 
tions on the part of those who sold exchange, since all dealers 
needed exchange to cover their own obligations already due or 
maturing in the immediate future, 

‘If the exchange had closed on an earlier date the final quotations would 
have been on a higher level. During the period of suspension unauthorized 
selling would have bee e active while the volume of sales under the 
supervision of the Stock xcl re Committee would have been much reduced. 
The opening of the exchange would probably also have been deferred if closing 
quotations had not g unted the immediate effects of the war on 
security values. See below, 331 and also H. G. S. Noble, The New York 
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The available amount of exchange was hopelessly inadequate to 
supply the demand, but even if, in the absence of security sales, 
supply created by gold exports had proved sufficient during 
the week ending August 1, it would have been entirely inadequate 
during the two succeeding weeks. After the declaration of war 
between England and Germany transatlantic sailings were practi 
cally discontinued until it was clear that England’s sea power was 
ible to provide a reasonable measure of security to ocean trans 
portation. Nothing could be done to restore normal exchange con- 
ditions during this fortmght while shipping connections between 
Europe and the United States were interrupted. During this per 
od new influences were at work in the exchange market arising out 
of the effects of the war upon American foreign trade and on Amer 
in banking operations, It is necessary, therefore, at this point 
to postpone further consideration of the course of events in the 
foreign exchange market and direct attention to the effects of the 
war within the United States. 

If the stock exchange had not closed on Friday, July 31, it is 
certain that the decline in the price of securities during the day 
would have been so extreme as to have occasioned numerous fail 
ures among brokers and their customers and presumably much loss 
to the banks as well. The sharp decline during preceding days had 
fortunately been accompanied by no important failures and, it may 
be added, had not gone much beyond a reasonable discounting of 
the probable effects of the war on the value of securities. To 
brokers the long period of enforced inactivity which followed was 
burdensome, but it did not subject them to the severe and urgent 
pressure of crisis conditions. ‘To the banks the suspension of 
dealings in securities was fraught with far more serious and imme- 
diate consequences. A considerable portion, especially large in the 
case of the New York banks, of the assets of all of the banks of the 
country was impounded for an indefinite period. It was impos 
sible to liquidate not only investments in securities but also both 
time and demand collateral loans. 

The effects upon the banks of thus locking up a large part of 


their assets were far reaching though they proved less serious 


than was at first anticipated. Public confidence in the solvency of 


the banks does not appear to have been materially weakened. More- 
over, taking the banks as a whole, it is clear that the funds avail- 
able for other purposes were not very different in amount from 


what they would have been if dealings in securities had continued. 
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Even if the exchang id remained open, it is altogether unlikely 
that the banks would have found it possible during the weeks im- 
mediately following the outbreak of the crisis, to reduce apprecia- 
bly either investments in securities or collateral loans. Past 
experience proves con vely that during a crisis it is most in- 
expedient to attempt and practically impossible to bring about any 
appreciable redu m, either in investments or loans, of any kind, 
Much shifting of loa wetween the banks but little or no positive 
contraction even when it has been seriously attempted, has marked 
the course of all crises of the first magnitude. 

The suspension of dealings in securities was a serious matter for 
the banks, primarily because in large measure it deprived them of 
the power to shift ins among themselves by means of ordinary 
banking operation When a bank finds that its reserve is being 
depleted or that regular customers require additional accommoda 
tion, it can ordinarily readily adjust itself to the situation by call- 
ing demand loans by making no new time collateral or commer- 
cial loans in the open market. After the closing of the stock 
exchange, commercial paper purchased from note brokers became 
the only class of loans which could be reduced without bringing 
pressure to bear upo! rular customers, Obviously, the payment 
of collateral loans could not be insisted upon when there was no 
market in which either borrowers or bankers could sell securities. 
The shifting of loa vas also equally difficult because for the 
same reason all banks were disinclined to make additional col 


lateral loans. Many borrowers furnished additional security and 


in particular insta: loans were reduced or fully paid. But the 
banks could not in ypon such action, In short, the particular 
class of loans, upon tl juidation or shifting of which our banks 
have mainly relied as a means of securing additional free assets, 
had become a who unavailable resource. 

In all crises since 1860 the banks of New York and other cities 
had resorted to the device of the clearing house loan certificate, 
generally confining its use to settlements between the members of 
each particular clearing house. The primary purpose of this de- 
vice had always been to relieve the banks from the necessity of at- 
tempting to contract loans upon a wholesale scale with all the 
disastrous conseque! which that course always involves. In 
1914 the sequence of cause and effect was reversed. On account of 
the closing of the stock exchange the banks could not even attempt 
to liquidate collateral loans, and, consequently, were obliged to 
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resort to the clearing house loan certificate or some other special 
means of making settlements among themselves. 

The necessity for emergency measures on the part of the banks 
was by no means wholly due to the suspension of dealings in securi 
ties. At the close of the week ending August 1 it was apparent that 
the country was entering upon a period of severe crisis. With few 
exceptions, notably wheat and the other cereals, all industries the 
products of which are regularly exported in considerable quantities 
seemed certain to be seriously affected by the war. The cotton 
trade at once became completely demoralized. During the week 
there was a decline in cotton futures of somewhat more than $10 
a bale, about one third of the decline which was to come in the 
course of the next few months. On Friday, July 31, three cotton 
brokerage houses failed; and shortly after 11 o’clock the cotton 
exchange was closed, not, as was at first announced, until the 
following Tuesday, but, as it proved, for an indefinite period. 
Other cotton exchanges were obliged to take the same unprece- 
dented step, thus involving the entire discontinuance of customary 
methods of determining prices and of marketing cotton. Disaster 
to no other single industry of the country could have such serious 
and far-reaching consequences. Owing to the almost exclusive 
dependence on cotton of a large part of the southern states, wide- 
spread bankruptcy of merchants and bankers, as well as of grow- 
ers, became a threatening possibility. No other industries were so 
seriously affected directly by the outbreak of the war and no 
considerable section of the country was mainly dependent upon any 
of them. 

In addition to its direct influence upon exporting industries it 
was at once apparent that the war would prove a most unfavor- 
able factor in all industries requiring large investments of capital. 
The further development of railroads, local utilities, and, indeed, 
construction work of all kinds, was bound to be greatly retarded 
with a consequent slackening in the demand for many kinds of 
material and equipment. 

The various causes of trouble which have been mentioned—the 
suspension of dealings in commodities, the disorganization of the 
foreign exchanges, the curtailment of exports and of the supply of 
capital—were unlike the causes of all crises with which the country 
had hitherto had experience. But however diverse the more speci- 
fic causes of crises may be, the financial or purely banking conse- 
quences and requirements during the early stages of all crises are 


I 
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strikingly simila Uncertainty regarding the future spreads 
rapidly through the business world, Extreme caution, perhaps 
better characterized as timidity, paralyzes not only enterprise but 
normal busines tivities as well. Consumption is curtailed 
within the narrowest possible limits, while producers at every stage 
contract operations and all too frequently fail to make payments 
with accustomed p ptness. At the beginning of a crisis there is, 
therefore, always a widespread need for additional loans from the 
banks. Loan exp on at such times does much to restore confi 
dence m the future, reduces forced liquidation to a minimum and 
enables producers | dealers to carry goods until they can be 
absorbed under the new conditions of slackened consumption and 
restricted productio! In the particular instance of the crisis of 
1914 there was much ground for thinking that a liberal loan policy 
on the part of the banks would prove unusually effective in meeting 
the situation. ‘The benumbing effects of the outbreak of the war 
were certain to pass off in the course of time. Most of the indus- 


tries of the country are not much concerned with export busi- 
ness, and domesti ivings have for a number of years furnished 
very nearly all the capital requirements of the country. Moreover. 


the war, if long continued, was certain to create a demand for many 


products which are not regularly exported at all or, at all events, 
in large quantities. Adjustment to the new conditions was to be 
expected far more speedily than in the case of a crisis primarily 
due to domestic causes. For these reasons, while the immediate 
requirements for additional banking accommodation were not less 
than in former crises, a liberal loan policy promised to be ex 
ceptionally effective 1 eeting the needs of the situation. 

The ability of the banks to render assistance by means of addi- 
tional loans would have been exceedingly small in the absence of 
emergency measures. ‘The unused lending power of the banks of 
the country is never large except during periods of depression 
immediately following crises and it had been much reduced by the 


heavy gold exports during May and June and the latter part of 
July. On June 30, the date of the last return of condition to the 
Comptroller of Currency, the surplus cash reserves of the national 
banks were at an unusually low level for that season of the year. The 
banks of central reserve and reserve cities holding $701,000,000 in 
cash were $10,000,000 below legal requirements, while the country 
banks, holding $268,000,000, were only $46,000,000 above require- 


ments. Doubtless there was some liquidation of loans with conse 
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quent reduction in deposit liability after the turn of the half year, 
but such increase in available lending power was presumably much 
more than offset by the loss in gold taken for export at the end 
of July. Any considerable increase in loans, to say nothing of 
withdrawals of currency, would certainly have brought the banks 
generally below reserve requirements, a condition which in past 
crises had always led to general efforts at loan contraction, the 
husbanding of reserves carried to the point of restrictions on cash 
payments and the consequent breakdown of the check machinery of 
the country. 

At the time of the closing of the stock exchange, indications 
were not lacking that the same influences were at work which in 
past crises had occasioned the dislocation of the banking machinery 
of the country. During the week ending July 31, the loss of 
$56,000,000 in the cash reserve of the New York clearing house 
banks and trust companies, was some $20,000,000 in excess of the 
withdrawals of gold for export during the week, Although at this 
season of the year the normal movement of money is from the in 
terior to New York, it is evident that anxiety over the situation 
was having its customary effect in precipitating withdrawals of 
balances by banks in other parts of the country and Canada. 

As in 1907 the issue of clearing house loan certificates alone 
would surely have been followed immediately by the partial suspen- 
sion of cash payments not only on the part of the banks of New 
York City, but by those of the entire country. The loan certificate 
simply enables banks to defer cash settlements with banks in the 
same clearing house. It does not provide them with means of 
meeting obligations due elsewhere. Indeed, the use of the loan 
certificate is altogether likely to make it necessary for banks to 
restrict payments since a bank weak in reserve does not secure 
ulditional cash even if it has a succession of favorable clearing 
balances. 

The clearing house loan certificate served a useful purpose in 
this crisis, but fortunately the banks were not cbliged to rely solely 
upon that imperfect device. For the first time since the establish 
ment of the national banking system the banks exercising the 
powers conferred upon them by the Aldrich-Vreeland act of 1908 
were able to issue bank notes freely in coping with a crisis. This 
act was to have expired by limitation on July 1, 1914. Although 
there had been no occasion for making use of its provisions and 
none seemed likely to present itself in the immediate future, the 
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act was luckily nother year by the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913. At ne time the tax on notes issued under the 


provisions of t} reduced from a minimum of 5 per cent to 
3 per cent during first three months of issue, thereafter increas- 
ing by 4 per cent nth to a maximum of 6 per cent contrasting 


with increases of! . month to a maximum of 10 per cent 


according to th ginal act. The availability of the notes was 
still further inc: by an act which passed through both 
branches of Congress \ugust 3, repealing the requirement that 


no bank might tal vantage of the act unless it was already 
issuing bond-secu tes to the amount of 40 per cent of its 
capital. At th e time the limit on the total issue of $500,000,- 
000 was repealed mount of notes which particular banks 


might issue was it ised from 100 per cent to 125 per cent of 
capital and surp 


The somewhat plicated provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
act proved no ol e to rapid and effective action. Little use 
was made of the p m for taking out emergency notes by in- 
dividual banks ag t bonds other than United States govern 
ment bonds, depos the United States Treasury as security. 


Early in August the Secretary of the Treasury approved appli- 
cations of nine yr $910,500 of notes secured in this way. 
These banks we tuated as not to be able to take advantage 
at that time of t] ethod of issue for which the act made 
provision and under which all further issues were made. Banks 
ber and having a capital and surplus ‘of at 
least $5,000,000 in any city or geographical district, associated 
together in nation urrency associations formed for the purpose, 


not less than ten in 


were authorized to i ‘tes not only against approved bonds but 


also against comme paper. A descriptive list of the securi- 
ties taken was to be forwarded to Washington, but all the details 
of issue were handled by the officers of each association. This 


method of taking 
with which bankers w 


loan certificates. 


idditional currency closely resembled that 


ulready familiar in issuing clearing house 


During the five years since the passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
act 21 associations with a membership of 325 banks had been 
formed. This number was increased to 44 with a membership of 
2102 banks during August and September. Earlier associations 


had been mainly « d of city banks, although during the crisis 


the membership of many of them was extended to include nearby 
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country banks. Banks of the smaller cities and country banks 
organized the associations which were formed after the beginning 
of August. Circulation was taken out through 41 of the 44 
associations by 1190 of the 2102 members. Credit is so fluid, 
however, provided the banking machinery of a country does not 
become dislocated, that the good effect of the notes was quite 
as widely diffused as if a larger number of banks had participated 
in issuing them. 

Thanks to the emergency notes, the banks were able to maintain 
payments without difficulty, both over the counter and between 
themselves. All requirements for currency for use outside the 
banks were met with the new notes, thus safeguarding the reserves 
of the banks. The notes also were a positive means of increasing 
reserves. Gold, gold certificates, and other lawful money received 
by the banks over the counter in the ordinary course of business 
were retained, while counter payments were regularly made in the 
new notes, which proved in every way quite as acceptable, indeed, 
in one respect more so, since they were all new currency. By this 
means the banks in course of time were able to secure additional 
means for meeting such payments as could not be made with th 
notes. 

For payments between banks, the notes were far more service- 
able than loan certificates, because they could be used between 
banks in different places. They were also used in scttlements be 
tween banks in the same place; consequently a smaller number of 
clearing houses resorted to the device of the loan certificate, and 
the amount issued was much less than in 1907. The notes, however, 
were not an altogether satisfactory substitute for the loan certifi- 
cate within its own restricted field. To state banks and trust 
company clearing house members, the notes were not directly avail 
able. To banks having an unfavorable clearing balance, the notes 
were a more attractive medium of payment, because the tax of 3 per 
cent was less burdensome than the 6 per cent or more regularly 
paid on loan certificates. For the same reason, to banks with 
favorable balances, the loan certificate was, of course, a more ac 
ceptable medium of payment. 

Thanks again to the emergency notes, and in striking contrast 
with experience in former crises, the banks were able to meet re- 
quirements for additional loans occasioned by the crisis, and at 
reasonable rates. During the first half of August bankers did, 
indeed, manifest some hesitation about extending credits. This 


t 
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was in part due 1 certainty as to the effects of war on the abil- 
their obligations at maturity. Moreover, 


rg vy notes was an entirely novel device, and, until 
it was in full op 


ity of borrowe1 


the issue of em 


ind its effectiveness had become manifest, 


there was natura e disinclination to adopt a policy of liberal 


loan expansion. But this period of hesitation was short and was 
not marked by attempts at drastic loan contraction which in forme: 
crises have added enormously to the difficulties of the business com 


munity. Purcha of commercial paper from note brokers wer 


iarket was never completely suspended as in 
former crises, Many who customarily borrow in the open market 
inks for accommodation, in part, no doubt. 
tlarly in the case of less well-known firms, bul 
gh rates prevailing, it was advisable to bor 
row for short es ls than is customary on paper placed by note 
brokers. At no time during the crisis was there any appreciable 
complaint of inability to secure accommodation from the banks. 
All legitimate bu requirements for additional credit would 
seem to have been fully met by the banks. 
Rates for loans 
tinued at a high | 
but at no time were t 


much reduced, but thi 


resorted to their own b 
from necessity, parti 


often because at 


anced sharply at the end of July and con 
throughout August and much of September, 
abnormally high rates quoted which have 
crises in this country. Rates for call loans, 
suspensions of dealings in securities, had be- 
ut definite maturity, advanced to 8 per cent 
at the beginning of August. From 6 per cent to 8 per cent was 
charged during the entire period that the stock exchange remained 
closed. It was clearly desirable to hold rates for this class of 
would make it advantageous for borrowers 
their obligations. Rates for collateral 
time loans ranged between 7 per cent and 8 per cent. While 


emained closed there was but a nominal dif- 


ference between the time and the 


characterized fo 
which, owing to 


come time loans w 


loans at a level wi 


to reduce or liquid t 


the stock exchang: 


demand call loan. Commercial 
re liquid than other loans and on the whole 
was taken at somewhat lower rates. The highest rate quoted at 
il paper of the best known borrowers seems 

ind 6 per cent became the ruling rate early 


paper was obviously 


any time for commerci 

to have been 7 per cent 

in September. 
Statistical compa 


crises are highly Sig icant 


ns of the volume of loans in this and former 
No very marked difference is, indeed, 
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to be noticed in the case of the New York banks. Always in for- 
mer erises outside banks have reduced loans in that market, com- 
pelling the New York banks to grant additional accommodation if 
. catastrophe was to be avoided. In 1907, for example, the loans 
and investments of the New York clearing house banks increased 
from $1,087,000,000 to $1,187,000,000 during the first three weeks 
of the crisis and changed very little during a number of weeks 
thereafter. In 1914 the loans and investments of the clearing 
house banks and trust companies increased from $2,073,000,000 
to $2,127,000,000, between July 31 and August 14. During sev 
eral weeks thereafter changes in the loan account were too slight 
to have any significance. Loan expansion on the part of the New 
York banks, it will be noted, was somewhat greater absolutely and 
very much greater relatively in 1907 than in 1914. Explanation 
is found in the very different course followed during the two crises 
hy the banks generally throughout the country. Between August 
12 and December 5, 1907, the loans and investments of all the 
national banks of the country increased by only $35,000,000, 
from $5,478,000,000 to $5,513,000,000. Between June 30 and 
September 12, 1914, there was an increase of $307,000,000, from 
$7,510,000,000 to $7,867,000,000. In 1907 the national banks 
of the country, excluding those of New York, contracted loans, 
while in 1914 the total loan increase was not only more consider 
able, but was also general throughout the entire country. 

By the middle of September the initial effect of the crisis in 
creating a need for additional loans seems to have fully worked 
itself out. The return of the condition of the national banks on 
October 31 shows practically no change in the loans and invest- 
ments of the national banks, which then stood at $7,865,000,000, 
but on the date of the next return, December 31, there was a reduc- 
tion of $70,000,000, to $7,695,000,000. By that time the effect 
of liquidation and less active business was naturally becoming 
manifest in a smaller volume of bank loans. 

Owing to the circumstance that this was the first crisis in the 
United States in which the situation was handled in the only proper 
fashion, by means of loan expansion, these figures have particular 
significance. ‘The loan increase, if the returns of the national 
banks may be taken as a basis for judgment, was in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 per cent of the previous volume of loans. During a 
period of something like six weeks there was a demand for addi- 
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tional accommodat the part of the business community. Then 
followed a period of about the same length during which loans were 
at a stationary level. At the end of about three months it would 
appear that bus had become adjusted to the new conditions 
which had bee: isioned by the crisis, and thereafter loans 
showed a declining tendency, and the period of pressure upon the 
banks was at a 1. Whether there will be need for a similar 
increase in loar | whether the duration of the period during 
which the increa taking place will be similar in future crises, 
can not of course be determined with certainty. There is some 
ground for thinking that liquidation may begin somewhat earlier 
and be carried through somewhat more rapidly in the case of a 
crisis due to uns 1 conditions within the country. It may, also. 
be presumed that in such cases some part of the burden of support- 
ing the situation can be shifted to foreign lenders. The opinion 
may therefore be hazarded that the percentage of loan expansion 
to the existing e of loans furnishes a rough indication, at 
any rate, of the additional credit which may be required in future 
crises under the operation of the federal reserve banking system. 

All requirements for additional currency during the crisis were 
fully met, but it is t possible to determine statistically the exact 
extent of these requirements. During August $208,000,000 was 
issued to the banks under the provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
act. By the end of September $326,000,000 had been issued, and 
at the end of October, $369,000,000. Banks began to retire notes 


during the last of October, when the total was reduced by 
$8,000,000. Thereafter retirement was rapid, the total outstand- 
ing being reduced to $205,000,000 on November 27, to $150,000,- 
000 by the end of De ber, and to about $60,000,000 at the end 


of January. For the amount of these notes actually in circulation, 
data are available only on the dates of the returns of condition of 
the national banks to the Comptroller of the Currency. Between 
June 30 and September 12 the total amount of notes in circulation 
increased by $196,000,000, from $722,000,000 to $918,000,000. 
Of these notes the amount issued against United States bonds on 
these dates and also on the dates of the two subsequent returns 
was between $735,000.000 and $740,000,000. The return on Oc- 
tober $1 showed a further increase of $100,000,000, while that of 
December $31 indicated a decline of $170,000,000. On October 31, 


at the time when the is the largest amount of Aldrich-Vreeland 
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notes in circulation, namely $279,000,000,° the amount of circula 
tion actually taken out by banks was $362,000,000. 

It is to be noted that the duration of the period of loan expan- 
sion and that of increasing issues of currency were not the same. 
Loan expansion seems to have culminated by the middle of Sep- 
tember, while the volume of emergency currency increased until 
nearly the end of October. Presumably, if the requirements for ad- 
ditional currency for use outside the banks had been the only cause 
of issue, there would have been a closer approach to uniformity in 
the two periods. But other causes were at work. In the first place, 
all of the notes which were in circulation in the sense of being a 
liability of the banks were not in actual circulation. Since bank 
notes had become the larger part of the total circulating medium, 
banks received more of them over the counter in the ordinary course 
of business. Thus, on October 31, the banks held $87,000,000 in 
each other’s notes, contrasting with only $43,000,000 on June 30, 
and $73,000,000 on September 12. The substitution of the emer- 
gency notes for gold and other reserve money in circulation also 
iccounts for some part of the increase in circulation, especially 
during the period between September 12 and October 31. Between 
these dates the reserves of the national banks increased $22,000,000, 
from $904,000,000 to $926,000,000, although the total amount of 
money in the country, not including that in the United States 
Treasury, was practically stationary, having been $2,626,000,000 
it the beginning of September and $2,632,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of November. When allowance is also made for the similar 
tendency to accumulate reserve money by state banks and trust 
companies, it will be seen that the increase in emergency bank 
notes during September and October is very largely, if not entirely, 
accounted for by other factors than an increase in the use of money 
outside the banks. 

It would seem, then, that additional requirements for currency 
occasioned by the crisis were somewhat less than $300,000,000, 
although, as we have seen, the maximum amount of notes taken out 
was $362,000,000. It would also appear that the demand for 
additional currency, so far as the general public was concerned, 


*The volume of notes in circulation never quite equals the par value of the 
United States bonds deposited as security. On the basis of returns when only 
such notes have been issued, it may be estimated that $20,000,000 were in the 


possession of issuing banks and that therefore there were about $300,000,000 
of emergency notes in circulation on October 31. 
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reached the point of greatest intensity in September, when, as we 
have seen, loans also were at their highest level. Bearing in mind 


the qualificati: ntioned in analyzing the movement of loans, it 


would seem 1 ble to conclude that the federal reserve banks 
will be obliged to furnish some $300,000,000 of additional cur 
rency in future cris It is essential also that the ability of the 
reserve banks to furnish a much greater amount of currency shall 


be as certain and obvious as in 1914, when the banks were operat- 
ing under the terms Aldrich-Vreeland act. 

If the crisis of 1914, like all former crises in the United States, 
had been directly due to unsound business conditions within th 
country, additional currency and credit would have met all the 
difficulties of the situation, in so far as they are susceptible of 
removal or relief through the banks. Thanks to the maintenance 
of cash payments and a liberal loan policy, the crisis did not de 
generate into a panic, and opportunity was given for gradual ad 
justment and liquidation, involving a minimum of loss. But the 
crisis was primarily due to foreign causes, and consequently the 
difficulties with which the banks were confronted were not limited 
to the prevention of panic and the provision of means which would 
permit the adjustment of domestic business to the new situation 
with the least possible loss and strain. The complete disorganiza- 
tion of the foreign exchanges and the conditions which had made 
necessary the suspension of dealings in securities and the closing 
of the cotton exchanges were matters which required something, 
more than liberal credits and issues of emergency notes. The col 
lapse of the domestic banking machinery would indeed have deferred 
arrangements designed to meet these special difficulties. Clearly, 
also, the prevention of panic and the adjustment of domestic busi 
ness to the situation were matters of primary importance. In 
restoring the foreign exchanges the banks could properly use only 
such funds as were available after meeting these domestic require- 
ments. But, as we have already seen, by means of the issue of 
emergency notes, the banks were able not only to meet all purely 
domestic requirements, but also to strengthen their reserves through 
the substitution of the notes for lawful money previously in use 
outside the banks. ‘The cash reserves of the banks, therefore, to 
whatever extent they were prepared to make use of them, were avail- 
able for the purpose of bringing back foreign exchanges to a nor- 
mal state. 

On the last day of July, it will be recalled, the cotton and stock 
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exchanges were closed for an indefinite period. London, for a 
number of days, had ceased to perform its regular foreign ex- 
change functions of accepting and discounting bills of exchange 
Notwithstanding withdrawals of something more than $40,000,000 
of gold for export, there was a large outstanding indebtedness 
igainst New York, immediate payment of which was demanded 
by London. The foreign exchange market in New York had com 
pletely broken down, such rates as were quoted representing merely 
particular transactions. During the first two weeks of August it 
was physically impossible to restore normal exchange conditions. 
Gold could not be shipped because insurance could not be pro 
cured at any price, and on account of the almost complete lack of 
shipping facilities. For the time being, everything was subor 
dinated to the immediate necessity of extricating the thousands of 
American tourists stranded in various parts of Europe. Bankers 
exerted themselves strenuously to induce their foreign correspon- 
dents to continue payments on travellers’ checks and letters of 
credit, and with a good measure of success after the first few days 
of August. Many tourists, however, were wholly without funds, 
either because they had not been intending to return to the United 
States at this time, or because sailings of the boats on which they 
had engaged passage were discontinued. ‘To meet this situation, 
Congress appropriated $2,750,000, which, with funds provided by 
bankers, was taken to Europe on the cruiser Tennessee. From the 
government funds advances were made to all Americans who 
seemed in positive need of assistance, and by the end of September 
practically all American tourists who desired to return were 
brought back to the country. 

During the month of August certain parts of the complicated 
mechanism of the exchanges were repaired, but other parts quite 
as essential for normal operation were still out of commission. 
In London, with commendable celerity, measures were taken to 
make possible the resumption of the accepting and discounting of 
bills. Saturday, August 1, and Monday, August 3, were regular 
bank holidays in London. These were followed by three special 
bank holidays, and on August 6 a special and on August 13 a 
general moratorium were established. The moratorium gave the 
needed time for devising and putting into operation positive 
remedies, 

Detailed consideration of the nature and effects of the moratoria 
in Great Britain and elsewhere does not come with the scope of 
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this article, ise they had no direct bearing upon the exchang 
situation bety the United States and other countries. If th 
United Stat | been a creditor nation in the international 
short-time loa rket, holding large numbers of bills drawn on 
other count: t yratoria would have been a factor of pri- 
mary importa But as has already been seen, bills going for- 
ward during July had been regularly discounted and sight ex- 
change had at en sold against the proceeds. No appreciable 
amount of Ame money was tied up and payment of no ap- 
preciable amount of indebtedness was deferred on account of the 
moratoria either in Great Britain or in other countries. Moratoria 
in other countries weakened London, because other countries were 
generally indebted to it, but the English moratorium was designed 
to protect the I market, owing to the inability of the differ- 
ent financial titutions there to meet their obligations to each 
other. The British moratorium freed the London accepting houses 
from immediat unkruptey, but did nothing to relieve them from 
responsibility aft ts expiration. If British trade was to con- 
tinue, to say of resuming London’s function as the world’s 
financial cent t was necessary to make arrangements which 
would permit pting houses to take on new bills and also to 
restore the val f such acceptances. It was also necessary to 
safeguard the banks and bill brokers, which were the principal 
holders of t! ul oratorium bills. On August 13 it was 
announced that Bank of England, guaranteed against loss by 
the government, would discount all pre-moratorium bills without 
recourse to holders, thus affording full relief to the banks and 
bill brokers. <A little later, on September 4, on behalf of th 
accepting houses, it was announced that the Bank of England 
would advance money to enable acceptors to take up their bills for 
a period continuing for one year after the end of the war at 2 per 
cent above the bank rate of discount.* Whatever responsibility for 
payment still rests upon the accepting houses was deferred to a 


time when it may be presumed most of those for whom bills have 
been accepted will be able to meet their obligations. In any event, 
whatever may happen to the accepting houses one year after the 


close of the war, the value of the acceptance on current bills was 
restored, since they will mature well within that still indefinite date. 
An immediat equence of the arrangement which was adopted 
*For a detail f these measures, see Hartley Withers, The War 
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as a means of relief for the London banks was to create a condi- 
tion of extreme monetary ease in London. In order to escape 
possible loss or delay in the payment of pre-moratorium bills, it 
was only necessary for the banks to rediscount them at the Bank 
of England. In ordinary times banks and bill brokers rediscount 
it the Bank only in order to secure additional funds. Now bills 
in enormous quantities were taken to the Bank merely to escape 
danger of loss or delay in payment at maturity. During the three 
weeks ending with August 13 there had been a large amount of 
borrowing at the Bank, owing to the crisis. Loans (other securi 

ties) increased from £27,000,000 to £70,000,000 during that time, 
but, during the following three weeks to September 2, there was a 
further increase of £51,000,000 to £121,000,000. Practically all 
of this latter increase seems to have been due to the desire of the 
banks to relieve themselves of the danger of loss or delay in pay 

ment on pre-moratorium bills. 

The proceeds of these discounts swelled the deposit balances of 
the other banks at the Bank of England. Since these balances are 
the reserves upon which the other banks build up their own de- 
posit obligations, it obviously placed them in position to extend 
new credits to a far greater amount. Throughout August, how- 
ever, the London banks would seem to have followed an extremely 
conservative, if not timid, policy. It was not until September that 
the effect of the enormous rediscounts at the Bank of England 
became manifest in a more liberal loan policy and in the rapid 
easing of rates. At first also the banks were unwilling to handle 
the accustomed variety of bills, discriminating not only against 
finance bills, but also against commercial bills drawn in connection 
with trade between foreign countries. Gradually, however, re 
strictions were removed, and in the course of the month of October 
it would seem that every variety of bill was being handled as usual 
in the London market, although of course unusual caution was 
exercised on account of the various new elements of uncertainty 
resulting from the war. 

Resumption of the business of accepting and discounting bills 
by London was a necessary condition for the restoration of normal 
dealings in exchange. But something more was also required. 
London insisted upon the immediate payment of all the obliga 
tions which had been created by the sale of securities on foreign 
account in New York during the week before the closing of the 
stock exchange. The impossibility of making payment in gold 
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during the fi part of August was recognized, but after the es- 
tablishment « \ugust 12 by the Bank of England of a deposi- 

tory in Otta for the receipt of gold, London bankers insisted 

that there should be no further delay. 

In New York by the middle of August the foreign exchange mar- 
ket had rea la ndition of relative calm, rates for demand 
exchange had settled to the neighborhood of $5 for the pound 
sterling. At t rate there was a considerable profit in shipping 
gold to Ottawa, since, on the basis of the price which the Bank of 
England was prepared to pay for gold shipped to Canada, the 
gold export point was at about $4.91. No gold was exported, 
however, because no gold was available. The banks of the country 
had suspend ld payments, making payments only in currency. 
The banks exhibited no more readiness to allow their reserves to 
be used in meeting foreign payments than on former occasions 
when the withdrawals were for domestic purposes. From the be 
ginning of August to the end of October gold payments were re 
stricted. The rse of our banks during former crises strongly 
suggests that the unwillingness of the banks to supply the gold 
necessary to restore the foreign exchanges to a normal level was 
not because pg ither than other reserve money, would have been 
withdrawn. Whenever reserves have dropped very much below legal 
requirements, our banks have always restricted payments if fur- 
ther withdraw ‘e threatened on a large scale. In the past the 
demand had co irgely from the west and south. On this occa- 
sion it happened to be for the purpose of meeting foreign payments. 

We have he nply another instance of the uselessness, under 
the system since fortunately changed, of the reserves of our banks 
when an occas for their use presents itself. No one bank o1 
small number of banks could have continued gold payments while 
other banks were following the policy of restriction. But while 
inability to maintain payments may be attributed to a faulty bank- 
ing system, it has a » to be admitted that there was a regrettable 


willingness on the part of the financial community to adopt restric- 


tive measures. The absurd policy of hoarding reserves was gen- 
erally regarded vise and proper; and reasons, which at best wer 
but lame apologies for the course taken, were generally held to be 
the expression profound financial wisdom. The European mora- 
toria, the pr ybability that merchandise exports would provide F 
means of payment in the course of time, and uncertainty whether 


gold would b t to the United States in case the balance of 
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payments should swing in favor of this country during the course 
of the war, were all offered as reasons for postponing the payment 
of obligations which were already past due. 

Had the federal reserve banks been in full operation for a num- 
ber of years, it is to be presumed that gold would have been fur- 
nished to satisfy all foreign requirements. Surely it is to be 
hoped that in the administration of the reserve banks, recourse to 
the weak and ineffective policy of restrictions upon cash payments 
will never be given a moment’s serious consideration. It is prob- 
ibly fortunate, however, that the new banks did not begin business, 
is was originally expected, in June or July. While they might 
have been helpful, it is unlikely that they would have been able at 
the moment of beginning active business to maintain the normal 
course of banking operations. Partial failure to do so might have 
lessened confidence in the new system, and such confidence, it need 
hardly be said, is absolutely indispensable if the system is to per 
form the functions for which it has been designed. The fact that it 
was not in operation at this time of crisis, sometimes declared un- 
fortunate, was in reality a piece of good fortune. 

How much gold would have been taken for export if payments 
had been maintained can not be determined. Estimates of th 
unount of indebtedness which were due offer no indication of the 
amount of gold which would have been required. Nearly all of 
the gold which might have been exported would have gone to Lon 
don, and by creating easier conditions in that market, the possibil- 
ity of securing new loans to take the place of maturing obligations 
would have been enhanced. Moreover, foreign short-time loans to 
this market would doubtless have become more attractive if we 
had shown a determination to continue cash payments even in the 
midst of universal financial commotion. 

Owing to the failure to adopt the simple and direct method of 
meeting foreign obligations as they matured, the foreign exchange 
market continued in a disorganized state until the end of October. 
During August the volume of matured indebtedness seems to have 
increased, since at the outset the war occasioned a far more con- 
siderable decline in exports than in imports. The amount of for- 
eign indebtedness would have still further increased in September, 
if settlements had been limited to the amount of exchange created 
by trade movements. About $80,000,000 out of a total of $100,- 
000,000 of short-term notes of the city of New York, maturing at 
various dates between September and January, were held in Eng- 
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banks themselves lessened the amount of 
nel purposes. Between September 16 and 
the syndicate provided $52,000,000, of 
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which in normal times gold imports would have taken place. It 

es not fall within the scope of this paper to analyze the trans- 
formation in the exchange situation which came during the first 
half of 1915, when an enormous foreign indebtedness in favor of 
the United States was incurred through the demand for various 
American products occasioned by the war. It is, however, now 
evident that the same influences which created this indebtedness 
caused the sudden drop in exchange last October and November. 
The New York City pool and the gold pool steadied the exchange 

irket during the latter part of September and early in October, 
and, by the evidence which they gave of the purposé of American 
bankers to meet all obligations, doubtless facilitated the creation of 
exchange through borrowing in London at that time. But the 
principal cause of the decline in exchange was the expansion of 
xports. The extent of this influence during any one month was 
not fully indicated in the trade figures for that month, because 
nuch of the business with the countries at war is based upon orders 
which require months before completion and shipment. Payment 
n advance, and even certainty of payment at a future date, pro- 
vided the basis for immediate dealings in exchange. 

When dealings in securities were suspended it was everywhere 
recognized that they could not be resumed without restrictions 
until normal conditions had been restored in the foreign exchange 
market. From the middle of November, however, and to an in- 
creasing extent week by week, sales of securities on foreign ac 
count could evidently be absorbed without involving gold exports. 
Moreover, the condition of artificial monetary ease in all European 
countries, resulting from the expansion of credit by the various 
European central banks, removed, at least for the time being, 
much of the inducement on the part of foreign holders to dispose 
of American securities. The full effect of these influences could 
not, however, be exactly determined, and therefore to resume deal- 
ings in securities without restrictions would have involved the 
assumption of risks which would have served no useful purpose. 
Further, owing to the long discontinuance of dealings, it was at 
least possible that many American holders of securities were await- 
ing the opportunity to convert their holdings into cash, and, finally, 


there was no certainty of a general readiness on the part of the 
. 


investing public to absorb securities at the level of prices of July 


30, when the stock exchange was closed. 
Dealings in securities were therefore wisely resumed by a suc- 
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other year. To meet this situation, banks of northern cities, 
acting in close association with the Federal Reserve Board, sub- 
scribed a fund of $100,000,000, the southern banks agreeing to 
participate on a somewhat different and less advantageous footing 
for $35,000,000. From these funds, loans maturing in February, 
1916, were to be made on cotton as security taken at six cents a 
pound, Subscriptions to this arrangement were not entirely se 
cured until the very close of the year. ‘This cotton pool would 
have proved the means of affording necessary relief for the 
South but for an unexpected increase in the demand for cotton. 
Doubtless the existence of the pool did much more to improve senti 
ment during November and December, though there was no marked 
change in the price of cotton during those months. Beginning 
with January there was a marked increase in the foreign demand 

week by week exports approaching or exceeding those in previous 


years. Cotton prices advanced sharply and were in the neighbor 


hood of nine cents a pound at the end of January, and nearly ten 


cents a pound at the end of February. In these circumstances 
there was no occasion to make use of the resources of the cotton 
pool, On February 1, the last day for receiving applications, 
requests for only $28,000 in loans has been received. These loans 
were transferred to a bank, and the Cotton Loan Association’s 
ictivities were ended. 

The crisis of 1914 was so special in its character that it affords 
a somewhat uncertain basis for conclusions of general validity. 
That our banking system was ineffective in an emergency received 
further proof. The Aldrich-Vreeland notes provided an adequate 
means of meeting purely domestic requirements, but quite as clearly 
the course of the crisis indicated that something more was needed 
to enable the banks to cope with a crisis in which financial relations 
with foreign markets are disturbed. In no former crisis was the 
aid rendered by the government so immediate and effective. The 
Federal Reserve Board also took an active part in securing con 
certed action among the banks. These are most promising indica 
tions of the service which may be expected from the federal reserve 
banking system in future emergencies. 

O. M. W. Spracue. 
Harvard University. 


THE TARII \ND THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER! 


The purpose of to emphasize the fact that, both 
in the theoretical he tariff question and in the prac 
tical determinat rates, an important element of the 
problem has to j { been omitted. I refer to the great 
difference betwe er’s prices and consumer’s prices and to 
the relation which ts between the two. The discussion of the 
relation of the ta » prices is generally conducted on the as 
sumption that ther ven single price for an article in one 
country at any given t rather than with reference to the impor 
tant commercial fact that there are different prices for the same 
article at different f distribution. Of course, this very sim 
ple fact has ney ntirely forgotten, but it has been too 
frequently assumed that producer’s prices and consumer’s prices 
somehow move to; tomatically, and that a change in the 
one will always be reflected in the other, In the Middle Ages the 
attempt was made to ibout such an adjustment of prices by 
positive statute. eristic of the Assizes of Bread and 
Ale was the provis letermining the size of the farthing loaf 
according to eac! f luctuati in the price of wheat. In th 
same way the pri was regulated according to the price of 
the raw material. | ern economic writing the all too easy 
assumption has us beet ude that a similar adjustment bh 
tween producer’s prices and consumer’s prices is secured by means 
of competition. In t \f a large proportion of goods bought 
for immediate consumption, such an adjustment often does not 
appear at all, eve r considerable periods of time. In fact, 
price conditions frequent! hange altogether before the long-time 
forces, which might tely bring such adjustment, have had 
time to operate. ‘I ikes much of our theoretical reasoning 
regarding prices ent y useless for the actual problems of com- 
merce and even suggests the necessity of a radical revision of our 
price theories. Price phenomena, which the economist has been in 
the custom of waiy side as “abnormal” or “temporary,” are 
really every day ox ! n the business world and are persis- 
tent and ordinary ther than unusual. The exceptions to the 


supposed general rul re so common that one may well ask 


‘This article was e the appearance of Professor Taussig’s 
Some Aspects of the 17 estion. A brief note is appended at the close of 


the article, indicating this admirable new work. 
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whether, both for the purposes of economic theory and for the 
problems of economic legislation, the ordinarily accepted theory 
to competitive prices is not more a hindrance than a help. 

It would be possible to give illustrations from a great numbet 
of the articles bought for daily use by the average man and wo 
man. The price of a loaf of bread does not fluctuate directly with 
the price of wheat, nor the price of a glass of beer with the pric 
of barley. There are very many articles of daily use the prices 
of which are fixed and customary and, therefore, will not be raised 
or lowered according to changes in either the supply or price of 
the raw material. ‘True, the producer, under conditions of com 
petition, must adjust his price to the conditions of supply. But 
the producer does not sell directly to the consumer. His price 
may show most extraordinary changes over a period of years, while 
the consumer pays the same price throughout. <A typical illustra 
tion is that of the herring or sardine industry on the coast of 
Maine. ‘The price to the consumer is uniformly 5 cents per can, 
which is the equivalent of $5 per case in the producer’s hands. The 
producer, however, gets anywhere from $2.30 per case to $3.75 per 
case, according to the conditions of the season. The difference of 
25 cents a case may be a matter of material profit or loss on the 
part of the packer. According to the ordinary theory of compe 
tition, he should be selling his goods under conditions to assure 
him a “normal profit in the long run.” <As a matter of fact, he 
may “make a killing” or may “go broke.” But what happens to the 
producer seems to have no effect upon the consumer. Whether the 
packer sells below cost or sells at a price which gives him a hand- 
some profit on his season’s operations, the consumer still pays his 
customary 5 cents. This, instead of being an exceptional industry, 
is quite typical of a large part of business at the present time under 

‘ 


our system of distribution with its rigid customary or “set” prices. 


The price paid by the consumer and the price received by the pro- 


ducer seem to have very little direct relation. To make clear in 
greater detail the surprising complexity of the situation, let m 
take a few illustrations from the report of the Tariff Board on the 
cotton industry regarding the price of cotton bedquilts. ‘Through 
out this article the writer confines himself to illustrations from 
industries covered by the reports of the Tariff Board because hi 
served as a member of that body during the three years of its ex- 
istence, 1909-1912. Many similar illustrations could be given from 


a wider range of industries. 


In 1907 
bedquilt was 65 
75 cents, and 
following year 
because of diff 
less. The 
cents, but th 
1911 this Sa 
an increase 
added 25 c¢ 
retailer at $1, 
Thus an incr 
increase of 50 
manufacturer 

A somewh 
for 71 l 2 cent 
In 1911 this 
cents, by the 
Thus a decré is 
tion of price t 

A superior 
the mill, by the 


to the consume! 


the mill for $1 
$2.50. Thus 


change of only 


to the consume! 
On the other | 
at the mill for $3.5 


for $5. The fo 


the consumer 
In the above 


ducer recelv es f¢ 


pays for it seen 


one case an inc! 
increase of 50 
crease of 4 cents 


to the consume! 


at the mill mad 


I have emphas 


consumer becaus 
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irer’s price for a certain cheap cotton 
Phe jobber sold this quilt to the retailer for 
ld it to the consumer for $1. In the 

ime quilt was sold by the manufacturer, 
price of raw material for 21% cents 


was correspondingly reduced by 21/ 


price to the consumer was still $1. In 
was sold by the manufacturer for 75 cents, 
the price of 1907. The jobber now 


f 10 cents to the price and sold to the 
retailer sold to the consumer at $1.50. 
10 cents in the price at the mill became an 
the purchaser. The actual profit to th 
6 cents per quilt. 
t was sold in 1907 by the manufacturer 
‘at $1, and by the retailer at $1.50. 
sold by the manufacturer at 67!: 
(5 cents, and by the retailer at $1. 
mill of 4 cents resulted in a reduc- 
imer of 50 cents. 
vas sold ten years ago at 80 cents at 
to the retailer for $1, and by the retailer 


$1.50. In 1911 this same quilt was sold at 


the jobber for $1.50, and by the retailer for 

ise at the mill of 37 cents resulted in a 
ts in thi jobber’s price, but raised the price 
dollar. 


fine, so-called satin quilt was sold in 1907 
nd to the consumer, in some cases at least, 
vear it was sold at the mill for $3 and to 


the relation of the price which the pro- 
modity to the price which the consumer 
w no rule of logic. We have seen that in 


of 10 cents at the mill was followed by an 


» the consumer and in another case that a de- 


ill was followed by a decrease of 50 cents 
. third case that a decrease of 25 cents 
ence at all in the price to the consumer. 
problem of the relation of producer to 
hole argument regarding the tariff question 
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hinges upon this relationship. ‘The contest between protectionists 
ind free-traders has been generally looked upon as a struggle be- 
tween producers and consumers. ‘The argument for protection has 
ways been that the government should restrict the importation 

f foreign commodities, manufactured at a cost lower than that for 
similar commodities produced at home, to enable the home pro- 
ducer to compete on favorable terms in his own market. The argu 
ment for free trade has been that such protection has always been 
at the cost of the consumer who has been obliged to pay the higher 
prices, and that from the moral point of view this was unfair class 
legislation in that it taxed the many for the benefit of the few, 
while from the economic point of view it was unwise in that it 
forced the investment of labor and capital from more profitable to 
ess profitable lines of enterprise. 

This argument is clear and familiar. It is based on the assump 
tion that each individual, if left entirely undisturbed by govern 

ent regulation, will naturally seek that employment for his capi 
tal which is most profitable. Where each capitalist invests in those 
ndustries which are most profitable under the given natural con 
litions of the community in which he lives, it may naturally be 
issumed that the wealth of the whole community will be most 
rapidly increased. The very fact that a protective tariff is needed 
n order to maintain an industry in existence in a given community 
shows that that industry is less adapted to the character of the 
natural resources, or the character of the producing population, 
than an industry which can support itself without extraneous aid. 

Protection, therefore, is supposed to be either useless or harmful. 
It is useless where the home producer can put his goods on the 
market more cheaply than the foreign producer; it is harmful 
where the goods can be imported more cheaply from some other 
country, since it induces investment in less profitable lines. 

In the face of the seemingly inevitable logic of this argument the 
protectionists have been hard put to it to find any intellectual jus 
tification of their faith. Some of their arguments have been pro- 
found and have taken account of factors of importance which free- 
traders have ordinarily overlooked. Other arguments have been 
extremely shallow, and many of the protectionist arguments have 
been in conflict with one another. It is no part of the purpose of 
this paper to discuss these arguments except to consider the on 
question of the relation of tariff to price. It is well, however, to re 


member that when such a problem as that of the tariff becomes a 


4 
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problem of pract tics the necessity of appealing to different 
classes of peopl r support is almost certain to result in an 
array of inconsisti free-traders are by no means guilt 
less in this regard. | example, an interesting illustration is to }y 
found in the attitude of the English free-traders toward the Cana 
dian preferential | \ccording to the free trade theory a 
tariff reduction SI Vays prove bene ficial both to the exporting 
and the importi ry, and should lead to an expansion of 
trade which has foolishly and artificially restricted. Mr. 
Chamberlain, how: , had ad ited preferential tariffs as between 
the mother country and the colonies as a practical political pro 
gram. Canada had n the lead in giving preference to English 


fe ff first by 25 per cent and then by 


goods by reduc in 
33 1/3 per cent Dp from the mother country. This from 
the free trade poin view should have been welcomed as at least 


a step in advance, | »w became desirable from the exigencies 


of party politics in | | to show that there was no advantage 
in the Chamberlain , and the free-traders exerted themselves 
in every way to ] that, despite this reduction in favor of 
English goods, Eng trade had not expanded as compared with 
American trade p r a higher tariff and that, consequently, 
preferences of thi | had proved themselves of no advantage. 


The obvious retort [If this was true, why advocate reduction 


at all? 


It is hardly n iry to point out that the most common and 
obvious inconsist the part of the free-traders lies in their 
maintaining in cont rsial arguments at one and the same time 
that protection led in order to maintain a given 
industry and that t t of protecting such an industry is to 
divert labor and nto less profitable undertakings. One 
charge may be ti f one industry and the other of another. 
They can not both true of the same industry at the same time. 

The great incon vy, however, in the minds of most people, 
has been that of ft pl tionist party in this country, which, 
after advocating the 1 ty of protection because of the inability 
of the producer to the competition of foreign cheap goods, 
was obliged to fa e ire of the consumer who said that he wanted 
his goods as cheap as poss ble and preferred to buy them from 


the foreign manu! ither than pay tribute to the domestic 


manufacturer. suently, the protectionists felt forced to 


reply that under a of protection domestic goods could be 
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purchased as cheaply as foreign goods under a system of free 
trade. It was contended, in the first place, that the growth of 
domestic industry would ultimately lead to such competition that 
the home price would be reduced to the level of the foreign price. 
But this, of course, was not an adequate defense of a permanent 
system of protection. The obvious reply was that if the manufac 
turer had come to the point where he could sell as cheaply as the 
foreigner he would not be injured by a reduction of the tariff. This, 
in turn, was not at all satisfactory to the advocate of protection, 
who wished to maintain it not only as a permanent policy in gen 
eral, but who wished to maintain rates after they were obviously 
unnecessary from the point of view of the “relative cost of pro 
duction here and abroad.” Consequently there arose the famous 
urgument that “the foreigner pays the tax.” 

With this argument it was hoped to satisfy everybody. ‘There 
was an instinctive feeling that protectionism involved a loss some 
where. If it could be shown that this loss fell upon the foreign 
producer and that the domestic producer gained while the domestic 
consumer lost nothing, an argument for permanent protection 
seemed to be established. But the inconsistency would not down in 
the minds of intelligent people. The protectionist must say one 
or the other thing. Either the tariff raises prices or it does not 
raise prices; that is, either it maintains domestic prices at a 
higher level than foreign prices, or it does not do so. If domestic 
prices are no higher than foreign prices, what is the need of 
protection? Obviously the protectionist has little standing ground 
left. On the other hand, if protection does maintain a higher level 
of prices for the benefit of the producer, how can he escape the 
inevitable conclusion that the consumer pays the price, that the 
benefit to one domestic class is paid out of the pockets of another? 

It is just here that the propositions advanced above become 
vital. I mean the fact that when we talk about the price of an 
irticle in our theoretical reasoning regarding the tariff we are 
inclined to talk very glibly as if there were but one price for an 
article at a given time. The fact is, there are various prices. Not 
only are different producers selling the same article at differ- 
ent prices, but the same producer frequently sells different por- 
tions of an identical product at different prices in different markets. 
Indeed, strange as it may seem, he may sell the identical product at 
different prices in the same market. I have known cases where 


manufacturers have sold an article of exactly the same quality 
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under the name of ferent grades, selling the lower-priced 


product when t! r the higher-priced (and supposedly 


better ) grade had | ted. It is, of course, a very com 
mon practice for pl I to sell at different prices in different 
markets, and it is a suppose that it takes either a high 
tariff or a conditi opoly to make such a price policy 
profitable. It is no t looked upon as something unusual 
and to be explained g only under peculiar non-competi 
tive conditions. It cor irer to being typical of market phx 

nomena in general | the competitive determination of prices 


on a board of trad <change. In other words, the prin 
ciple of “charging it t traffic will bear” is now a common rulk 
of trade. We are, | , not so much concerned with such diver 
gences of price as with ¢ uch simpler fact that at any given 
time for any standa ere is a producer’s price, a job 
ber’s price, and a 

‘To my mind, mu e writing of economists on the theory 
of international t1 ened, if not vitiated, by their failure 
to consider these act facts of business life. They take hypo 
thetical illustrations he p of wheat in Poland and the price of 
linen in Ireland—a w conclusions as to the general effects of 
tariff, as if these p single and uniform. Detailed tariff 
investigations make « somewhat skeptical of the theoretical rea 
soning on both si question. When we come to con 
sider the actual eff iny particular tariff rate, we find that 
frequently, for qui pected and sometimes inexplicable rea 
sons, a similar tariff ; to operate in very divergent ways in 
different cases. The ]} em is far less simple than it appears 
on its face. 

What was said a edquilts applied only to domestic goods 
and had no particu ection with the tariff question. It 
is now obvious what t! riff application would be. Just as 


a reduction of 25 « n the mill price may have no effect on the 


consumer’s price, s suite possible that a reduction of a tariff 


by 25 cents, even if it forced the producer to sell by that much less, 


would have no effect upon the consumer. On the other hand, just 
as an increase of 10 the mill price led to an increase of 50 
cents to the consu! t is quite possible that an increase of the 
tariff by the amou nts might increase the consumer's 
price by 50 cents. 

The point of the nterest lies here—that if any sound 
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economic argument for the permanent maintenance of a certain 
scale of protective duties can be made, the germ of it will be found, 
| believe, in this consideration of the relation of producer to con 
sumer. Indeed, it may be that after a consideration of facts of 
this nature we shall have to admit that what seemed hopeless in 
consistency in the protectionist’s position is not so hopeless after 
ill. We left him on the horns of the dilemma raised by the ques 
tion, “Does the tariff raise prices or does it not raise prices?” If 
he replied in the affirmative he was met by protests from the con 
sumer. If he replied in the negative he was met with derision by 
the free-trader, since there would be no object in a protective tariff 
f it does not “protect.” Is it not possible to reply now that con 
ceivably a protective tariff can be so arranged as to raise the pro 
ducer’s price while not increasing the consumer’s price? Through 
our peculiar method of distribution, of which more will be said 
later, there is a wide margin between the price which the maker 
of an article gets and the price which the user of an article pays. 
The protectionist might assert that his object was merely to reduce 
this margin, to secure to the producer a somewhat higher pric« 
than he would be able to get without the tariff, but to take this 
increase out of the margin between producer and consumer, without 
laying any additional burden upon the latter. If, as above sug- 
gested, the tariff question represents an issue between producers 
ind consumers, here might seem to be the possibility of a greater 
harmony. After all, the chief demand on the part of the public 
for tariff reduction in this country has been not from theoreti- 
cal consideration, nor from the widespread belief that capital has 
been diverted into unprofitable undertakings, but simply from the 
general conviction that the tariff has increased the cost of living to 
the ultimate consumer. Now this ultimate consumer is simply con 
cerned with one particular price, namely, the price which he has 
to pay. He is not concerned with mill prices or jobber’s prices, 
but merely with retail prices. On the other hand, the producers, in 
their advocacy of the tariff, are not concerned with the price 
paid by the consumer. They would be glad to have the consumer 
get his goods as cheaply as possible, provided the mill price of 
goods is enough to vield them the desired margin of profit. 

Take, for instance, such a case as the cotton industry. It 


should be remembered that the difference of half a cent a yard on 


many fabrics means all the difference between profit and loss to 
the manufacturer, whereas, on the other hand, that difference of 
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half a cent a ya nill may have no effect on the consumer, 
On the basis of t i theoretical argument may be mack 
in favor of pro t o th t: that a moderate amount of 
protection would ( ny | urge est iblished industries to main 


tain more activ profitable business and a greater continuity 


of employment, and t throw any proportional burden upon 


the consumer. 

This proposit in | llustrated by actual cases in detail. 
There can be 1 | ! rat the re tail prices of cotton goods iN 
this country ai in in England, and most people have at 
tributed this to 1 fact t the tariff enables the manufacturer to 
charge a higher he report of the Tariff Board on this 
industry was so t of a revelation even to the manufacturers 
themselves rega itive producer’s prices in this country and 
in England. 

In the list of 101 les of cotton goods, running all the way 
from cheap cot ine tapestries, it was found that in 37 
cases the Ame1 ifacturer was selling at a lower price than 
the English mat turer. Twenty-five of the 100 samples wer 
printed cloths, iaing hallies, lawns, percales, organdies, ba 
tistes, and so fol f these 25 samples it was found that 10 
were selling low nills in the United States than in Eng 
land; 13 were s« r at higher prices in the United States; and 
for 2, English pri yuld not be obtained. On the other hand, 
in all these cases t \merican consumer Was paying more, and 
often much I the English consumer. Obviously, in 
the cases of thos elling as cheaply at the mill in this coun- 
try as abroad t! gher prices to the consumer could not be th 
result of the tariff ler conditions of perfect free trade, the 
jobber would st ive been able to get his goods cheaper from 
the American ma turer than from the English manufacturer. 
There would hay n no occasion for importations. The higher 
prices to consun ire to be explained by our method of distribu- 
tion and the mu ler margin between manufacturer and jobber, 
jobber and reta ind retailer and consumer in this country than 
abroad. 

One of the most effective causes of this situation is to be found 
in the existence illed set prices in the trade; that is, there 
are for ordinar\ ton goods certain customary or fixed prices 
which admit of termediate prices. If the retailer can not 
sell at the cust y price he does not increase his price by 14 
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ent or 1 cent a yard, but jumps the fabric into the next classifi 
( ition. These classes are 10 cents, 12! » cents, 15 cents, 19 cents, 
25 cents, 35 cents, with sometimes an intermediate rate of 29 cents. 
A few illustrations will show what I mean. 
A standard printed percale sold at the American mill for 6°4 
uts a yard, representing a profit of less than °4 of a cent to the 


producer. It reached the consumer at 10 cents a yard. The same 


ith was sold by the English mill at more than 1% cent a yard 
higher than the American price, but reached the consumer at the 
same figure. 

A staple India linon was sold at the American mill for 71g cents, 
giving a profit of 114 cents per yard. It was jobbed at 91% cents, 
ind retailed to the consumer at either 121% cents or 15 cents, ac 
ording to the locality. This same cloth cost 4% cent more at the 
English mill than at the American miil, but reached the consumer 
it about 11 cents; that is, with a higher price for the English 
producer, the English consumer got the article anywhere from 
1'; to nearly 4 cents less than the price charged the American 
consumer. 

A printed curtain scrim was sold by the American mills at 101% 
ents a yard, was jobbed to the retailer at 121% cents, and sold by 
the retailer at 19 cents, 25 cents, and sometimes even at 29 cents 
. yard, according to local conditions. The same cloth was sold 
at the English mill for slightly over 10 cents a yard, and reached 
the consumer at 1514 cents; that is, although the American mill 
price exceeded the English mill price by only yA of a cent, the 
retail price in this country was from 4 to 14 cents higher than in 
England. 

A particularly interesting case was a standard mercerized pop 
lin. This sold at the American mill at 1414 cents and reached the 
consumer at 25 cents. In England it sold at the mill for about 
2 cents a yard less than at the American mill, but was retailed for 
1714 cents. 

Another illustration is that of a typical sample of “fancy white 
goods” sold to the better-class trade at the retail price of either 35 
cents or 39 cents in this country and at about 22 cents a yard in 
England, This sold at the American mill for 1814 cents and at 
the English mill for 1514 certs. Here a difference of 314 cents 
in mill price was accompanied by a difference of from 13 to nearly 
17 cents in the retail price. 

It is worth while to give such detailed figures as these to bring 
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out the fact that ther 10 single rule governing the effect on the 
consumer of particular tariff increases or decreases, even in the 


case of goods ol ir qu lity. We used to occupy ourselves in 


the Tariff Board office sometimes, when time permitted, in figuring 


out just what « ges would affect prices and what changes would 
not. I remembe: g a calculation on one fabric, where w 
started with an 1 10 per cent reduction on an article selling 
for 25 cents. wed that under the methods of distribution 
in the cotton ; trade the consumer would receive no benefit. 
‘The same was . 20 per cent reduction, a 30 per cent reduc- 
tion, and a 40 | nt reduction. On the other hand, we figured 
that a reduction 0 per cent would reduce the price just enough 
to enable the ret to throw the article into the lower classifica- 
tion and sell it at 19 cents. In other words, a reduction of 40 per 
cent would appa tly have been of no benefit to the consumer, 
whereas a reduc f 50 per cent would have saved him 6 cents a 
yard, 

Take, for example, the last two cases cited from the samples of 
cotton goods. In t] of the standard mercerized poplin selling 
at 25 cents to t nsumer, if the duty had been entirely removed 
and the America price reduced to 121% cents to correspond 
to the English price, it would still have been jobbed at 1614 
cents and would retailed at the old price of 25 cents, giving 
the consumer fit at all. For this article to get to the 
American consu the price paid by the English consumer, the 
mill price would have needed to be reduced to 101% cents, or 2 cents 
lower than the n rice in England. 

On the other hand, in the case of the fancy white goods, the 
American cost ¥ ibout 1114 cents, giving a mill profit of 7 or 8 
cents a yard. A reduction in duty which would have brought the 
American mill price down to the level of the English mill price 
would still have allowed a profit of 384 cents a yard to the manu- 
facturer and would have resulted in a saving of at least 10 cents 
a yard to the A n consumer. 

A somewhat ferent problem arises in the case of the woolen 
and worsted ind y, where not only are consumer’s prices of the 
products higher than abroad, but in the great majority of cases 


producer’s prices as well. Here it may fairly be assumed that the 
prices of manufa res of wool have been increased to the ultimate 
consumer by m« f the tariff. Whether this has been a wise or 


an unwise policy 1 whole is not a part of the present discussion. 
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It is worth while, however, to say that in such a case one can very 


easily draw erroneous conclusions regarding the effect on the con 
sumer of any particular reduction of the tariff. As in the case of 
the cotton fabrics, referred to above, where it was shown that a 
reduction of 40 per cent might lead to no reduction in the consum 
er’s price, While a reduction of 50 per cent might be a large saving 


the consumer, so in the case of wool manufacturers it should lx 


to 
recognized that it is all a matter of degree and that it is quite 
possible that a seemingly large reduction, though reducing the 
mill price of the manufacturer, might not result in a corresponding 
sain to the consumer. 

In the case of raw wool, we had a situation under the earlier 
tariff where about one third of our total consumption was im- 
ported, The protectionist Jegislators themselves, in arranging 
the duties on manufactures of wool, went on the assumption that 
the price of wool would be raised by the full duty. Of course, the 
.ctual importer of wool did pay the whole duty, but it would be 
difficult to determine how far London prices were cut for his benefit 
to enable him to bring the wool in over the tariff barrier. It seems 
to be the general opinion of wool dealers, both in England and in 
this country, that in general the price of similar domestic wool was 
raised by about half the amount of the tariff and that at certain 
times the addition to the price of wool in this country because of 


the tariff was even less. It was a common statement in the trade 


or ** 


four years ago that wool was already selling “on a free trade basis.” 
Such a condition was, however, exceptional, and we may fairly as- 
sume that the former duty on wool materially raised the price of 
the article to the purchaser. On the other hand, it would be going 
too far to say that the price of domestic wools in the grease was 
normally higher than for similar grades in London by the full 11 
cents per pound, 

This schedule offers one of the most interesting illustrations of 
the cumulative effects of a tariff. Not only did the producer have 
to pay for his raw material, but, so far as the worsted indus 
try was concerned, nearly all of the machinery, up to the process 
of weaving, was imported. This machinery paid a duty of 45 per 
cent, and that, together with extra charges, forced the American 
manufacturers to start with a higher investment in machinery by 
something like 65 or 70 per cent. The duties on the manufactures 
of wool, due to the allowance made for the duty on raw wool, were 
in many cases absurdly high. But even with all these conditions, 
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the prices of w is country were not raised by any- 


thing like the full f the duty. The Tariff Board made a 


calculation on Lo ths of low ind nie dium grade, on whic hy 


the ave rage rat 183 per cent, while the price on thes 


goods as 


goods in the English market was 


about 67 per « particular calculation has becom 


somewhat pro ission of this problem by econo 


musts, but the av cent, should, of course, be taken 


with due caut » which the American price and 


the English pri es diverge is extremely various, 


and frequently ire difficult to understand. In th 


case of a nun \merican price is about 45 or 50 
per cent more -: while in other cases the diver 
gence runs we lo illustrate the point T desir 


to bring out nly necessary to take some on 
specific differs culations can be made at wall as to 
the probable et tions in tariff rates on the basis of 
other differenc ussumed, 


The question ked, what will be the effect of the 
actual change s on woolen and worsted goods 
upon the price | ng by the ultimate consumer. Of 
course, people ¥ tomed to go to England for their 
clothes wall fe The present duty on clothing 
is 35 per cent, \ rly in bringing our custom-made suits 
into the count 75 to 90 per cent and sometimes even 
more. such iving is direct and obvious. 

The great ma f p , however, do not go to London for 


their clothes and t even go to tailors for them. They buy 


ready-made suit tailer. Here comes in that factor of 


the great gap b lucer’s prices and the consumer’s prices 
which is likely t ny | fit which the reduction in the tar 
iff would other Of 


course, if foreign countries should 
great 1 \ lothing industry to meet the demands 
of the American the nsumer would realize a great benefit. 
It is not impossib! t t will prove to be the case, but I am very 
skeptical regardi 


develop a 


yet at least, there is no sign of the 
foreign produce) g able to meet the tastes of the American 
public or to develo] udy-made clothing industry, which is, 
after all, a dist merican ente rprise, 

In this case tl irises, whether the consumer of ready- 


made clothing i ntry will gain much, if anything, from a 
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reduction of duty on the material. Retail trade is determined very 
largely by custom. Prices are fixed at certain customary points. 
‘There are $12.50 suits, $18 suits, $23 suits, S35 suits, and so on, 
Here again the problem of price changes is largely a question of 
detail rather than of general theory. I shall venture some further 
very specific figures to illustrate the point. 

Besides investigating costs and prices in the matter of wool and 
the manufacture of cloth, the Tariff Board made a study of the 
ready-made clothing industry and the relation of the prices of 

othing to the tariff. Among other things, they took a number of 
wtual typical suits and traced the prices and costs from the price 
of the suit on the consumer’s back to the cost of the wool on the 
buck of the sheep. Let us examine a typical case. 

lhe old tariff was 11 cents a pound on wool, and on cloth was 
t+ cents a pound plus 55 per cent. ‘The new act provides for fre 
wool and a rate of 35 per cent upon cloth. How should these 

anges affect the consumer? The first example given by the 
lariff Board is that of a fancy worsted suit for which the consumer 
pays $23 or more. ‘To make this suit it took 9.7 pounds of half 
hlood Ohio wool, for which the wool grower received $2.23. Even 
if we assume that this price of Ohio wool included the full amount 
of the former duty and that the consumer would get the full benefit 
of any reduction, it will be seen that the saving on a $25 suit 
would be only $1.06 on account of the removal of the tariff on 
wool, 

If, on the other hand, the price of domestic wool was not nor- 
mally raised by the full amount of the old 11l-cent rate but by 
(say) 514 cents, the reduction in the cost of the raw material on 
such a suit would be only 53 cents. Whether so small a reduction 
would redound to the benefit of the consumer or be absorbed in 
the process of distribution is, of course, something that could be 


finally determined only by experience. It is not by any means to bi 


issumed that the consumer would get his suit 50 cents cheaper. 
On the other hand, if the consumer’s price were reduced at all it 
would probably be reduced by more than the 50 cents because of 
the fact that the suit would be thrown into a lower-priced class. 
More directly illustrative of the point under consideration is 
the question of the effect of the change in duty on cloth. The 
analysis by the Tariff Board further shows that this 9.7 pounds 
of wool was turned into 3.6 yards of cloth, of which the cost of 
manufacture was 44.2 cents per yard. Adding to this the cost of 
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the wool, 82.3 per yard, the total cost of the cloth was $1.265 
per yard; ar 


ling price to the clothing manufacturer was 
$1.328, Biv! 


irgin of profit to the cloth manufacturer oj 
about 6 cents 


] rd, or 23 cents on a suit costing the consume 
$23. The tot 


of making a suit was $14.82, of which $7.55 
was for cloth, linings, and trimmings, and $1.90 for selling ex- 
pense. ‘The ilar wholesale price of the suit was $16.50; the 
net price, after deducting discount, $15.39. This was the price 
paid by the retailer, who then sold the suit to the consumer 
for $23. 

Consider now the effect of a change in the tariff on woolen 
cloth. The total cost of the cloth in this suit was $4.78. From 
other figures given above, assume this to be higher than similar 
cloth purchased in England by 67 per cent. Then the English 
price would be $2.86 for the 3.6 yards. Under the Underwood 
rates the duty on such cloth would be 35 per cent or $1, which 
would bring the price, duty paid, on the 3.6 yards of cloth to 
$3.86 instead $4.78; or a saving of only 91 cents on the suit. 
It may be noted that in the case of this particular fabric it was 
found that a ry similar article was being sold in England at 
about 2/3 of the American price. In such a case the saving on a 
suit would be only about 48 cents instead of 91 cents. On the 
other hand, of in the case of some suitings, the amount 
would be greater her than less. Here again the question arises 
as to how far this ing on the cost of cloth, to wit, less than 5 
per cent on the price of the suit, would be reflected in the actual 
price paid by the consumer. As already stated, suits sell at cer- 
tain fixed, customary prices, and the manufacturer does not make 
a reduction of a few cents every time he is able to buy his cloth 
stock at a slight reduction. Still less does the retailer. The mere 
fact that the clothing manufacturer could get his stock somewhat 
cheaper from the English cloth manufacturer than from the Ameri- 
can does not necessarily mean that the price to the consumer would 
be reduced. As already suggested above, if any reduction were 
made, it would probably be greater than indicated by the actual 
saving in duties, due to the fact that the suit would now be thrown 


into a lower retail cls Such questions are questions which, in 
one sense, can be finally determined only by the test of experience. 
On the other hand, any one thoroughly conversant with the range 
of mill prices, jobber’s prices, and retail prices over a period of 


years, can probably predict the change with a fair degree of 
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accuracy. The difficulty would be great only where the price fell 
ir the margin between two classes, 

It may, perhaps, be better without drawing any definite conclu 
sions, to leave to the reader the above detailed examples of the 
omplexity involved in the problem of the effect of tariff duties on 
prices, When we put aside general theorizing on the incidence of 
taxation and attempt to determine the actual result of any par- 
icular rate on any particular commodity under actually existing 
onditions. Indeed, the object of this paper is to state the prob 
lem and emphasize its complexity, rather than to solve it. It aims 
to show that a solution of practical value can not be secured by 
reasoning from a set of imaginary conditions, but only from a 
study of infinite detail. ‘This is not meant to minimize the impor 
tance of sound theoretical reasoning in the field of economies ; only 
to insist that the application of such reasoning to practical legis 
lation in tariff matters should not be made too cavalierly, or with 
disregard of the facts of our distributive system which are some- 
times as inexplicable as they are stubborn. 

Brief reference must be made to two obvious objections that 


may be raised, It may be said that however many peculiar cases 


nay be cited, the whole system of protective tariffs must generally 


tend to maintain a higher level of producer’s prices in the pro 

tected country, and that in the long run these must tend toward 
higher consumer’s prices. Nothing in the above article is meant 
to controvert this view, although there may be cases where pro 

tection by stimulating the development of new resources may work 
toward lower prices of raw material. The point is of primary im- 
portance if we wish to consider the theoretical question of “free 
trade versus protection,” or to discuss the comparative results 
which would arise from the choice of one policy or the other on th 
part of some imaginary country without a past history in this re 

gard. The present article is intended, however, as a contribution 
to the intensely practical question of the probable effect of actual 
tariff changes in this country. In the first place, we have our exist 

ing systems of manufacturing and distributing as they are—th« 
products of more than a century of past policies. In the second 
place, no political party proposes a change to actual free trade. 
The present Democratic tariff, like those of the past, is a protectiv: 
tariff. True, it may be levied with no ulterior intentions other than 
raising revenue. So long, however, as it levies duties on thousands 
of articles which compete with domestic products, it has just as 
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important eff j the other, on the interests of both 
producer and iny Republican measure. Mr. Under- 
wood’s theory petitive tariff” seems identical in principk 
with Mr. Taf t] y of a tariff “to equalize costs of produc- 
tion.” The diff ne of ‘ee. As a Democratic member 
of the Tariff Boar to say, “It is all a question of the amount 
of free-board.” TJ k may be left free, which in smooth waters 
would make n ' It may be “protected” to any degree 
desired agai le waves of foreign competition. There- 


fore, since the ] problem is not whether we have free trade 


or protection, ther we shall reduce the duty on clothing to 
35 per cent or t t ad valorem, the considerations offered 
above are of ctical importance. The former rate might 
conceivably f msumer’s prices at all; the latter might 
bring about tial fall. The higher rate might force manu- 
facturers ou is effectively as the lower rate, but 
without the « nsatory gain the consumer. Surely these are 
questions wort ntion of tariff students whether economists 
or congress! 

The second that eht be urged is that to advocate the 
framing of tarif tio} ith reference to the considerations 
here suggest y a “counsel of perfection.” It may be 
claimed that 1 ties are so great, and conditions change 
so rapidly, t sible to secure a sufficiently accurate 
knowledge to ictical use. I may confess that when first 
undertaking t igned to the Tariff Board, I was some 
what skeptic regard myself. Through experience, how- 
ever, I became t ly convinced that within a reasonable time 
such informat ecured, which if not complete, would be 
at least adeq purpose. The only other alternative 
seems to be t tween the ultra protectionist position, that 
each Increase 1 iff rate is a good in itself, and the extreme 
opposite view, th y reduction is a good, however illogical in 
its relation to ot If the other is a counsel of perfection, 
this is surely nothing better than a counsel of indolence. There has 
been much 1 ped upon the idea of a “scientific tariff”; 
and justly s rd “sc ific’’ is supposed to be used in its 
strict (or “scien ”) meaning. Certainly no member of the late 
Tariff Board « tured the opinion that it would be possible to 
devise a scientif this sense. But it should be remembered 


that the ph loosely used by politicians and business 
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en simply to indicate tariff legislation based on an intelligent and 


impartial study of the probable effects of proposed changes on pro 


ducer’s prices, on consumer’s prices, and on revenue, It is not a 


. 


question of a “scientific” tariff, but of an intelligent tariff—that is, 
. tariff so arranged as to bring about the results really intended. 
Surely it is important to know that in the case of one commodity a 
given reduction will probably force the home producer to sell below 
cost without reducing the price to the consumer, while in the cass 
of another commodity the same reduction will bring about a mater 
ial fall in the consumer’s price while still leaving a living profit to 
the manufacturer. 

If we are to continue long, as now seems certain, our present 
tariff system with duties on thousands of articles produced at 
home it is obvious that an intelligent tariff, even where primarily 
for revenue, should be so designed as to give the greatest aid to 
the home producer with the least cost to the consumer—or to put 
it conversely, the greatest gain to the consumer with the least dis 
turbance possible to profitable business. To do this requires a 
careful and detailed analysis of marketing conditions and of the 
relation of producer’s and consumer’s prices. Such a study is not 
it all outside the lines of the possible or even the practical. 

At best, a tariff must be a matter of pretty rough adjust 
nents. Scientific accuracy is of course a chimera; but this does 
not mean that a fair appreciation of the results of tariff changes 
should not be attempted, or that a decent approximation to this 
end can not be made. Such efforts, to be of value, should be not 
sporadic but continuous. Fortunately they are cumulative in their 
results, so that each successive year would make the task easier, 
the results more certain. No one who has observed the work of 
the permanent officials of the departments of Commerce and of 
Finance in Vienna, for example, in their detailed study of the 
economic effects of tariff rates, can question this fact. 

Henry C, Emery. 

Yale University. 


SuppLEMENTARY Nore. It is not possible to discuss in detail the 
relations of the above article to Taussig’s Some Aspects of the Tariff 
(Qluestion, which appeared after the article had been written. It is 
only hoped that it will be accepted by Professor Taussig and by the 
reader in general as written with something of the same patient regard 
for concrete realities which characterizes that work, and in harmony 
with his method of treatment, even if not agreeing with every detail of 
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his conclusio1 of Professor Taussig on the tariff form 


a conspicuous f the general discussion of the question 


as criticised g pages In his new volume he not on), 


continues in ner “the direct investigation of particular 
nethod applicable to this sort of 
economic inquit ts an example to all economists in his 
frank willing 


cases whic I I only 


fy earlier conclusions on the basis of a mor 
detailed stud tracts Indeed, 


any writer who never finds 
any errors in | as to particular tariff effects is mor 
probably than with infallibility. 

The preset be considered an appendix to his 
first chapter, enti mports, Prices. It would be difficult to 
compress into f space more sound analysis combined with 
clear recognit t does not, however, include a consideration 
of the specific f h emphasized above, namely, the differenc: 
between produ ind consumer's price. Perhaps this factor 
was considered rof Taussig and discarded by him as non-es 
sential. The } riter, however, makes bold to believe that this 
s just what is n to round out and complete the analysis, both 
in that genera nd in its later applications. It will be seen 
that on some } differences, but these are rather as to th 
evidence of facts tha f t] r al interpretation. Thus, Professor 
Taussig takes it as red that the price of domestic wool under th 
old tariff was 1 full amount of the duty, while in the abov 
article import hed to what was a widespread “opinion of 
the trade” that t vas often higher by only one half the amount 
of the duty H his there was no unanimity of opinion. | 
found the view ' nly expressed by English dealers. Doubt 
less there are d from year to year. In any case, I am con 
fident that Prof sig would agree with me that the question 
must be de ter! l tl rke pl ice and not in the study. 

A similar prol n the case of sugar, although the subject 
is not discussed pI nt article. Professor Taussig takes sugar 
as the instanc: ice of continuing imports over a duty which 
raised the pri ic pre — by the full extent. He gives a 
balance sheet f ir 1909-10, showing the loss and gain to thi 
government, tl cers, and the consumers. The method of com 
putation seems y proper, barring perhaps the assumption that 
the price was it | by 114 cents rather than by the actual amount 
of the duty on | oa The interesting question is whether a 
new era was reached it 1913. It was claimed by shrewd (if inter 
ested) students of tl tuation that in that year conditions had 
changed that th domestic sugar was higher than the foreign 
price by less tl ‘eciprocity rate on the Cuban product; and 
also that a new situat had arisen which would bring the sugar indus 
trv under the « gory considered by Professor Taussig on page 16. 
That is, it is not i certain that all the things we have rightly said 
about sugar p! tariff in the past will continue to be applica 
ble indefinitely 
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Reference has been made in the above article to price-making prac- 
tices ordinarily dismissed as ‘‘abnormal.” These are discussed by Pro- 
fessor Taussig with a clear grasp of market actualities. He gocs far in 
recognizing the permanence of such seemingly disturbing factors, 
though the present writer will doubtless appear even more extreme. 
Whether there is a real divergence on the question of how far continuous 
dumping involves a monoply element depends on the definition of mon- 
opoly. For example, I should take as a typical case a small Kansas 
miller selling flour in Glasgow cheaper than in Kansas City. Her 
neither tariff nor monopoly in the ordinary sense figures in the problem. 
If, however, the monopoly conception is held to include all cases where 
, dealer has a certain customary or personal hold on a part of his 
market, and has to fight by cut prices for another part; then it may be 
i\dmitted that monopoly and dumping go together. But in that case 
monopoly is not the extraordinary, but the typical, condition. 

I have claimed for myself some of Professor Taussig’s patience in 
the analysis of specific facts. I can hardly claim it, after what has 
been said in the body of the article, regarding the ordinary theory of 
competitive price. He continuously and fearlessly modifies it and limits 
it as each new complexity appears. I have been so impressed by ex 
ceptions and complexities that I have suggested disregarding the old 
theory till we have made a new inductive study of price phenomena as 
they appear in the actual markets of the day. 


H. C. E. 


A 


AMALGAMA'I i] \TED TRADES IN AMERICAN 


ITNIONS 


While the ra mists, who favor combining all 
crafts skilled a n an industry, have been engaged in 
controversy wit trade autonomists who oppos 
this policy, a § is been taking place in cons: 


quence of whic! lisappearing. Of one hundred 


and thirty-thre st 
American Fed ly 
craft unions, if n wv 


and training. 


about one half t r 


through loose 


dustry. Yet tl 


of them affiliated with th 
twenty-eight may be called 
rk requiring identical skill 
tell the whole story, sinc 


iff unions are coéperating 


lated trades in the same in 


craft union does not neces 


sarily prove tl of the industrial union, Only 
five of the nat! risdiction over all trades in an 
industry. Th lred are of an intermediate type. 
They unite only n an industry. We shall call 
them amalgama ited trades. 

The history ( S reve als, inde ( d, an occasion il 
tendency toward late d trade S. Between 1889 
and 1902 the } the bookbinders, the photo-en- 
gravers, and th lectrotypers seceded, one after 
another, from the I ['ypographical Union and formed 
separate organ ently the window-glass cutters 
and flatteners ha from the window-glass workers’ 
union. But su ntegration have been compara- 
tively rare. M hich were once united, and later 
became disunited, n the boot and shoe industry, 
have sometimes gether again. Much more fre 
quent has been t related trades by the combina 
tion of existing tension of the jurisdiction of a 
craft union to | crafts, or simply by the reten- 
tion of members | organization as the craft has 
split by division “al crafts. 

The amalgan les has been taking place in the 
United States al tional unions began to appear. 
The machinists a ho were united in the same union 
as early as 1859, ring the boiler-makers into their 
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organization before it went to pieces in 1877. The Sons of Vul- 
can, composed of iron-boilers and puddlers, united in 1876 with 
the National Union of Iron and Steel Roll Hands and the Asso- 
ciated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and Rough- 
ers of the United States. 


The number of such amalgamations has increased greatly since 


1894. As division of labor has become more minute, trade bar 
riers have become less rigid, and differences of skill have been 
lessened. Hence the newly created crafts—if we can still so call 
them—have not only held together but have also affiliated them 
selves with other crafts in the same industry. Integration of 
industry has been another factor. Workers engaged in different 
parts of the industrial process have been brought together under a 
common management and have combined in order to coéperate for 
collective bargaining. Between 1894 and 1904 the various unions of 
boot and shoe-workers coalesced as did also those of the hatters 
and of the textile-workers ; the union of furniture-workers combined 
with that of the machine woodworkers; the Iron Molders’ Union 
absorbed the core-makers ; and the union of coal-hoisting engineers 
was merged into the United Mine Workers. ‘The period witnessed 
the rise of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
with its minutely subdivided groups of workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, in the meat-packing houses. During this decade, also, the 
United Brewery Workmen, the United Mine Workers, and the 
Western Federation of Miners embarked on their policy of indus- 
trial unionism and attempted to bring into their organizations all 
kinds of workers in the industry. 

During the ten years since 1904 the movement towards amalga- 
mation of related trades has been accelerated by the rise of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Both of the labor federations 
which bear this title’ require that each national union affiliated 
with it shall embrace all workers in an industry. The growth of 
these two labor federations has undoubtedly stimulated the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to pursue a more liberal attitude towards 
trade amalgamation and industrial unionism. The attitude of the 
dominant faction in the American Federation of Labor has, indeed, 
sometimes been misstated. The term “trade autonomists,” which 


‘One of the associations known as the Industrial Workers of the World has 
headquarters in Chicago and the other has headquarters in Detroit. The latter 
broke away from the parent organization in 1908 to form a rival federation 
bearing the same name, 
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Labor has shown a tendency to pursue a more liberal policy regard- 
ing the organization of the unskilled. This is illustrated by the 
efforts to form unions of migratory and other unskilled workers and 
by the sanction given in 1912 to the plan of the shingle weav- 
ers to include all workers, skilled and unskilled, in the lumber 
industry. 

The majority in the American Federation of Labor are still 
opposed to industrial unionism. For some time, however, there has 
heen a steadily increasing minority desiring industrial unionism, 
and at recent conventions of the general labor federation they have 
maintained a strong though unsuccessful fight for the adoption of 
resolutions favoring that method of organization. 

Should the amalgamation of related trades include all or only 
, part of the crafts in an industry? Should the government by 
which such related trades are united be a centralized amalgamation 
practically identical with that of the national craft unions which 
it replaces, or should it be a loose alliance or federation in which 
the national craft unions continue to retain their existence? To 
inswer these questions we must consider first, the reasons for uniting 
related trades ; secondly, the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of centralized amalgamations and loose confederations ; and, thirdly, 
the kinds of related trades which have tended to unite. 

An important reason for uniting a group of related crafts has 
been the need of coéperating to maintain strikes against a common 
employer. Strikes are much more effectual if all wage-earners 
in industrial establishments, including many not affected by the 
dispute, may be ordered to quit work simultaneously. When the 
great strike in the meat-packing houses of Chicago was declared 
in the summer of 1904, the stationary engineers and stationary 
firemen, who have separate organizations from the other employees, 
remained at work. Had they quit, the strike would not have failed, 
say the leaders of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. With a large supply of meat in the refrigerators to 
satisfy current demands, the packers could view with equanimity 
the prospect of a cessation of work for many days. But if the 
stationary engineers and the stationary firemen had struck and 
so closed down the ice plant in the refrigerating department, they 
would have had to make terms within a few hours. The engineers 
and firemen did apply to their organizations for consent to strike 
in sympathy with the butchers, but some days elapsed before per- 
mission could be obtained. When they did finally strike, the pack- 
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ers, anticipa t. had already secured engineers 
ind firemen 


Again, st! 


rle department of a factory 


often fail bee other departments can be kept 
busy by hay rikers done in some other estab 

lishment. positors in a printing office d 

clare a strike, pressmen remain at work, the pub 
lisher may ha y non-union workers in son 
other office, t typed plates being handled by his 
own pressm | in opposition to the union 
frequently pu erable inconvenience to help one 
another in ai the desire to put an end to such 
practices on | which led to the amalgamation 
of three nati | steel-workers in 1876. When 
the iron-boil n strike, the heaters and rollers 
were kept at g them with muck iron made by 


non unionists nis reason the great Pitts- 


burgh strike « rs failed in 1875: and, because of 
its failure, tl rs, highly skilled, strongly union- 
ized, and wit to hold aloof “from entangling al- 
lances,” was plan of amalgamating all trades in 
the iron and s nion.* 

Without « the related crafts in an industry 
strikes of a sing 1use, in order to keep the plant in 
operation and oyed, the members of other trades 
do the work nstruct non-unionists how to do it. 
Thus, in tin iremen have run engines during 
strikes of loco ind locomotive engineers, on their 
part, have ta rs how to perform the duties of 
locomotive fi lv, unions would be able to bar- 
gain much n better working conditions if the 
agreements o | trades in an establishment expired at 
the same time, he several trades were presented 
jointly to an . refusal to comply with these de- 
mands caused the establishment to quit work. 

On the oth f a single trade which can not be 
readily repla the other related trades in the in- 
dustry, since s trade, even though composed of only a 
handful of jo t hut down a large plant and 
throw out of ls of workmen who have no voict 


2 National La J ry 2, 9, April 10, 1875, 
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in the matter. One reason why the International Typographical 
Union wishes to retain control over the machinists in the printing 
office is because a strike on their part may abruptly halt all activi- 
ties and throw the other workers out of employment. 

Strikes of a single trade are unfair to the group which wages 
them, when other workers in the factory who have not helped to win 
the strike must share the fruits of victory. If a group whose pres- 
ence is necessary for the running of a factory labors only eight 
hours a day, the other employees must also suspend work at the 
end of the eighth hour. In consequence, when the trades in an 
industry are organized into separate unions, one of them may bear 
the brunt of a long and severe struggle to secure improvements 
which will also benefit the others. 

\ group of trades which jointly produce a single article benefit 
greatly by uniting to boycott “unfair” firms and to extend, by 
ueans of the union label, the sale of goods made in “fair” shops. 
Attempts of each trade to maintain independent boycotts cause 
much confusion. Thus, the printing-pressmen may be urging the 
public not to buy the newspaper of a publisher, while the printers, to 
whom the same publisher has accorded excellent conditions, may be 
urging the public to buy it. One reason why the brewery workmen 
became enthusiastic advocates of the so-called “industrial union” 
was because of the conflict in maintaining boycotts which occurred 
when the various trades were organized into separate associations. 
Similarly, when each trade in an industry has a separate label, 
conflict is inevitable. Thus, if one of the trades in a particular 
factory is organized and the others are not, the union of the un 
organized trade will object to the efforts of the organized union 
to extend the sale of the goods made in that factory by means 
of the union label. The various organizations of boot and shoe 
workers amalgamated in 1895 because of the great need of co- 
operating to maintain a single label.* After four trades in the 
printing industry had split off from the International 'Typo- 
graphical Union, local alliances of the printing trades in each com- 


munity became necessary, primarily to promote harmony in the 


use of the union label. 

Another reason for amalgamation and federation of related 
trades is the movement of workers from one craft or division of a 
craft to another. Instances of crafts whose members are recruited 


from other trades are numerous. The ranks of the locomotive en- 


*The Laster, Lynn, June 15, 1891, p. 2. 
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gineers ar the locomotive firemen. A railroad 
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inaker of al rh concerning the varieties of tobacco 


and the ma » do the work of the cigar-packer, 


Many car} makers enter the craft of pattern- 


making. | t-packing houses, in the coal mines, in 


boot and s! 1 in other industries, division of labor 


is lessening skill required, and journeymen pass 
readily frot rk to another. Under such conditions 


the various ¢ rs must combine to control the supply 


of the labor ’ ind to prevent disastrous competition 
for employ bers of different unions. The com- 


bination of ves also the difficulty created by th 
refusal of hange their trade to sever their con 
nection wit their former craft in order not to lose 
the right t nd other benefits. Thus, many loco- 
motive fire! ng locomotive engineers retain their 
membership f the locomotive firemen. ‘The Brother- 
hood of Le rs pays benefits of adequate amount, 
but the ay ; members is higher than the average 
for the uni firemen, most of whose members are 
young men. | h and disability rate of the Brother 
hood of Lo Eng rs is larger and the cost of maintaining 
its benefits f ise of this additional cost, young loco 
motive fire ived their promotion are reluctant 
to join it. W vs mductors become too old to perform 
their respon ficiently they are often employed by the 
railroad c vitchmen. These men are frequently too 
old to becor embers of the Switchmen’s Union and 
they insist r their membership in the Order of Railway 
Conductors n part of the members of a trade 
belong to « , und part to another, their ability to 
bargain eff ployers is greatly lessened. 

Another f amalgamation and federation of related 
trades is th number of jurisdictional disputes con- 


‘The Boot . | I’nion adopted the following in 1904: “Mem- 


bers working rade are entitled to change to another 
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cerning the right to do certain work. To be sure, trade amalga- 
mation has caused many jurisdictional disputes as to membership, 
since many of the old-craft unions have waged a bitter conflict 
against the new industrial organizations which have attempted to 
absorb them. But such disputes over membership must be distin- 
guished clearly from disputes over work which arise because of the 
difficulty of making clear-cut divisions of labor between the various 
trades which coéperate in production. Thus, not only do the 
masons lay granite and other kinds of stone, but sometimes they 
also cut them. The granite-cutters not only cut granite but some- 
times they also lay it. In a small town the same man often com- 
bines the trades of bricklayer, mason, and plasterer, or those of 
plumber, steam-fitter, and gas-fitter. Even in large cities the 
bricklayer or the plumber may do the work of related trades when 
he can not find employment in his own. The brewer and the 
brewery driver must handle cooper’s tools in an emergency, and 
the cooper in the small establishment does the work of the brewer 
when there is not sufficient cooperage to keep him busy. In the 
small retail store, clerks drive wagons and go out for orders when 
occasion demands, On the other hand, many a driver fills at the 
store the orders which he has taken during the morning and then 
delivers the goods to customers. Such men frequently receive a 
higher wage than either the driver or the ordinary clerk. The 
introduction of machinery, the use of new materials and new divi- 
sions of labor are upsetting carefully established trade boundaries 
and are giving opportunity for a plentiful supply of jurisdictional 
disputes. The increasing use of cement has created a new group of 
journeymen, the cement-workers, who are waging a war of words 
with the bricklayers about the right to lay artificial stone made of 
cement, Another comparatively new group, the ceramic, mosaic 
and encaustic tile-layers, are engaged in a controversy with the 
bricklayers as to which of them shall lay tile. The bricklayers, 
the tile-layers, and the cement-workers all claim the right to lay 
tile made of cement. Instances might be multiplied. 

When two related trades are organized into separate unions, 
each demands a careful demarcation of its work and a strict ob- 
servance of the boundaries thus set. Such a rigid division causes 
great inconvenience both to employer and employee and in many 
instances is impracticable. If after long negotiation a satisfactory 
dividing line is fixed, the adoption of new methods of production 
is apt soon to upset the arrangement. ‘The result is an endless con- 
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numbers gave too little attention to the interests of the other 
crafts. 

This weakness of the trade amalgamation has arisen largely from 
the failure to provide in its form of government for the fact that 
it is a federation of distinct groups. ‘The transition from craft 
unions to trade amalgamations has, frequently, been so gradual 
that workingmen have not been acutely conscious of the need for 
changing the structure of their organizations. Usually, the con 
stitution of the old-craft union has been taken over bodily, often 
without amendment, by the new amalgamation. In most organiza 
tions the national officers have, sooner or later, been given author 

y to organize each trade or division of a trade in a community 
into a separate local union, whenever conditions warrant; but de 
siring to secure the economies of the large local union, they have 
been slow to exercise this discretionary power. Frequently, also, 
each trade is given carefully weighted representation on executive 
boards, conference boards, and other governmental bodies. 
Undoubtedly, harmony between the related trades may be greatly 
promoted by such provisions ; but, when identity of interest is slight 
and divergence or conflict of interest is great, some loose form of 
federation or alliance may be desirable. 

Temporary alliances and loose federations of unions of related 
trades are by no means uncommon. Indeed, there are to be found 
all degrees of centralization from temporary coéperation for some 
specific purpose to complete amalgamation, ‘Temporary codpera 
tion usually takes the form of a sympathetic strike. Very prob 
ably there is no agreement to help one another. Simply, the union 
of one trade on becoming involved in a dispute with employers calls 
for aid from other workers in the industry, and the latter responds 
by agreeing to engage in the conflict. A more advanced stage in 
codperation is reached when there is a definite permanent agreement 
to help one another. An example of such an agreement is that 
between the wall-paper machine printers and color-mixers and the 
print-cutters who make wall-paper prints. By the terms of this 
agreement the printers and color-mixers promise not to use prints 
made by non-union print-cutters, and the print-cutters promise 
not to work for jobbers supplying wall-paper manufacturers whom 
the printers and color-mixers have declared to be unfair. 

Such promises of two organizations to aid one another are un 
satisfactory, however, if governmental machinery is not established 


for the purpose of making joint decisions and taking joint action 
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to a union which agrees on its part to maintain industrial peace for 

ne or more years. Then this union becomes involved in a sympa- 
thetic strike to help another trade and violates its agreement. To 
aggravate the offense in the eyes of the public and the employer, 
the members of the union meddle in a dispute which is apparently 
none of their concern. 

Codéperation between unions of related trades reaches a much 
higher stage of efficiency when governmental machinery is provided 
to carry out the terms of the agreement. Sometimes the existing 
officials of the contracting unions are utilized for this purpose, as 
for example in the “tripartite agreement” for the regulation of 


sympathetic strikes by the unions of printers, pressmen, and book 


binders in 1896. By the terms of this agreement, the presidents of 
the three international unions visited in person the place where 
, joint strike was demanded or sent a representative to effect a 
settlement if possible. When the dispute could not be amicably 
settled, each president referred the matter to the executive board 
of his own association. ‘The three executive boards were equal in 
size, and a majority of the three taken together could declare a 
joint strike. Sometimes special governmental machinery is created 
to carry out the terms of the agreement between two or more 
unions. Thus, the wall-paper machine printer and color-mixers 
and the print-cutters, have created a joint national committee to 
control joint strikes and joint agreements in every establishment 
where the wall-paper manufacturer makes his own prints—in other 
words, where the two trades have a common employer. 

Even greater unity between the related trades is attained when 
a permanent federal government is created, not to perform some 
particular function specifically provided for in the written agree 
ment but to perform any function which the unions represented in 
the federation may jointly decide, from time to time, to be desir- 
able. Federations of related trades are either local, national, or 
international, the so-called international unions having branches in 
Canada, Local federations were formed before national or inter- 
national ones. Thus, while the International Building Trades 
Council was created only in 1897, local federations of building 
trades existed as early as 1882 or 1883 in New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, and other large cities. Movement of work 
ers from one city to another, competition between employers in 
different places, and other causes which brought about the com 


*The Carpenter, New York, May, 1882, June and August, 1883 
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given representation at the federal convention, but the national 
raft unions retain the controlling vote. 

The amalgamation is the most centralized form of combination 
between related crafts; but, like the national trade union, it is a 
deration of local craft organizations, and, as already pointed 
out, its machinery of government is in most respects the same as 
that of the national trade union. 

The degree of centralization desirable for combinations of re 
ited trades depends on the number of interests which they hav 
n common and the number which conflict. The administration of 
their common interests grows more efficient as they become mort 

tralized; but the opportunity for friction regarding matters of 
conflicting interest increases also. Thus, the government of thi 

igamation is more efficient than the federation of local allied 
rades councils or of national craft unions. It has direct control 
over the local craft unions and thus can compel more prompt and 
faithful compliance with its commands than can the federation, 
which must issue orders through intermediate organizations. On 
the other hand, friction is more likely to arise because matters con 
erning one craft alone are not left to the organization of that 
particular craft but are considered by a joint convention or joint 
secutive board on which all the related crafts are represented. 

Before determining the kinds of related trades which should bi 
federated or amalgamated, let us first consider the kinds which are 
it present actually united. Amalgamations and federations of re 
lated trades may be divided broadly into (1) those combining 
trades working for the same employers and (2) those combining 
trades working usually for different employers. Illustrations of 
the first are the union of employees in carriage and wagon factories, 
the union of employees in cigar factories, and the many other 
trade amalgamations whose members work together in the sam 
ndustrial establishments. An example of the second would be an 
organization uniting the makers of hand-saws with the carpenters 
who use them. These two trades never have the same employers, yet 


the possibility of combining them has been considered. 


Combinations of trades working for the same employers may be 


subdivided as follows: 

a) Industrial unions claiming jurisdiction over every group of 
workers in an industry, including the unskilled and certain well 
defined auxiliary trades, such as the stationary engineers, the sta 


tionary firemen, and the teamsters, who are found in many other 
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But, in order to escape jurisdictional disputes with other organi- 
zations, both of these unions refuse to admit auxiliary trades. 

The second broad division of trade amalgamations, namely, 
combinations of crafts working for different employers, contains 
only a few organizations. These unite chiefly trades producing 
certain materials and tools with trades using them. <A good ex- 
imple is the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners which 
includes not only the carpenters and joiners employed on buildings 
in process of construction but also the machine woodworkers em- 
ployed in mills where sash, doors, window frames, and other wood- 
work handled by the carpenters are manufactured. Another ex- 
imple was the now defunct American Railway Union, which included 
not only those engaged in railway transportation but also the car- 
builders. The great Chicago strike of 1894, which caused the 
destruction of this union, was waged to secure better conditions 
of employment for those engaged in building Pullman parlor cars. 

Trades producing materials and tools have few interests in com 
mon with those using them. The two groups may, indeed, aid one 
mother by means of sympathetic strikes. Thus, the carpenters 
may aid the machine woodworkers by refusing to use sash, window 
frames or doors manufactured by non-unionists. The wall-paper 
machine printers and color-mixers may aid the print-cutters by 
refusing to use prints cut by unorganized labor. The bricklayers 
may aid the brick, tile, and terra cotta workers by refusing to lay 
brick made by non-union workers. But codperation by means of 
sympathetic strikes is the only way by which such widely separated 
trades may help one another, and the expediency of even this form 
of codperation seems doubtful. In the first place, the hostility to 
the strike declared in 1894 by the railway transportation workers 
in favor of the Pullman car builders indicated that strikes in behalf 
of such remotely related trades are held in much disfavor by the 
public even when, as in the above instance, all parties were united 
in the same organization. Moreover, the employers consider that 
they have been treated very unfairly when their employees, to 
whom they have granted favorable terms, strike in behalf of a 
trade with which neither party has any personal relations. Com- 
bination between such remotely related trades seems undesirable. 
If they do attempt to combine, federation or merely a written 
agreement would be preferable. 

A small group of unions, some of which unite trades never hav 
ing the same employer, are those attempting to combine all work- 
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The first ess ful combination of related trades 
Is, there fore, 1 the same employers. If, in 
addition, such s neither auxiliary trades nor 
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have been long and successfully organized into separate national 
trade unions, there will be much objection to the dismemberment of 
these associations ; and the first successful attempt at combination 
will probably be a loose federation. If none of a group of related 
crafts outnumbers greatly the others, and if the divisions between 
trades are not rigidly fixed, so that laborers pass readily from one 
kind of work to another, the successful establishment of an amal- 
gamation may be an easy task. 

Two matters of long and bitter controversy that have arisen 
concerning combinations of trades working for the same employers 
have related (a) to the admission of auxiliary trades found in a 
number of industries and (b) to the admission of unskilled laborers. 
We shall first consider the method of organizing auxiliary trades. 
The industrial unionists favor their distribution among several 
industrial unions. The trade autonomists favor their combination 
into a single craft union. In behalf of the policy of distributing 
the members of an auxiliary trade among several industrial unions, 
it may be argued that such a craft gains much from its ability to 
codperate for purposes of collective bargaining with other em- 
ployees in the same establishment. Trades like the pattern-makers, 
the stationary engineers and the stationary firemen are especially 
handicapped unless the related trades aid them by declaring strikes 
in sympathy, for the reason that there are usually so few of these 
workers in each establishment that the employer can readily find 
sufficient non-unionists to take their places. On the other hand, 
codperation for purposes of collective bargaining between members 
It is 


not even needed to maintain uniformity of wages, since such uni 


of an auxiliary craft in different industries is unnecessary. 
formity is required only between competing establishments in the 
same industry. In favor of combining the members of an auxiliary 
trade into one craft union, it may be argued that the supply of 
workers in a trade can be effectually regulated only when its mem 


bers are so united. If distributed among several industrial unions, 


limitation of apprenticeship is impracticable, and there is no way 


of preventing the members in one industry from taking the places 
of fellow-craftsmen in other industries by acting as strike-breakers 
or by offering to work for lower wages. At the same time, the free 
movement of the members of the trade from one industry to another 
is checked by the erection of artificial barriers. 

Those members of an auxiliary trade who have had to undergo 
additional training in order to do the work in a particular indus- 
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otherwise bargain with employers from the aid which they have 
secured from the skilled trades by affiliation with local building 
trades councils. The Laborers’ Union Protective Society of New 
York City, composed of bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers, has 
secured favorable conditions of employment for its members only 
through the help of the New York local unions of bricklayers which 
have declared strikes in their behalf and have secured the inclusion 
of provisions favorable to the helpers in their agreements with the 
contractors. 

The formation of a vast organization of unskilled workers in all 
industries has been suggested by trade union officials. The Labor 
ers’ International Protective Union with jurisdiction over all un- 
skilled and general laborers, male and female, was formed several 
years ago but never attained any real importance. The constant 
tide of immigration into the United States makes any effective 
regulation of the supply of general laborers impracticable. More- 
over, unskilled workers can be kept faithful to the union only with 
great difficulty. During unemployment, which is very frequent 
among them, they are expelled for failure to pay dues, for acting 
as strike-breakers or for selling their labor at less than the union 
scale of wages. Those advocating one large organization of un- 
skilled workers suggest the payment of sick and out-of-work bene- 
fits to prevent the members from breaking away from the union 
when in economic distress. But the ability of these workers with 
their low wages and frequent unemployment to maintain such bene- 
fits seems doubtful. 

The chief hope of the unskilled workers rests in an alliance with 
the skilled, but the skilled gain nothing by such an alliance. On 
the contrary, such amalgamation entails a sacrifice since it imposes 
on the skilled the obligation of fighting battles in behalf of the un- 
skilled. The keynote of the dominant unionism has been self- 
interest. The consistent pursuance of this policy by the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent international unions has 
made them succeed where the Knights of Labor, with its altruistic 
ideals of brotherhood, failed. Following this policy, the skilled 
trades have refused to unite with the unskilled. 

There are aristocracies even among the aristocrats. Certain 
trades whose members possess a higher degree of efficiency and 
training than do their fellow employees have refrained from en- 
tangling alliances. The exclusiveness of the locomotive engineers 


has undoubtedly helped to prevent the successful federation of all 
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jobs existing in every industrial establishment, the other trades 


ire manifesting a growing tendency to admit such potentially dan 
gerous competitors to their unions. Thus, the plumbers and the 
steam-fitters, the boiler-makers, the tile-layers, the blacksmiths, the 
pressmen, and some other trades admit their helpers to membership 
in their unions, because, while these helpers are not apprentices, 
they have opportunity to learn the trade and often become efficient 
journeymen. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America admits workers in the meat industry, 
irrespective of skill; and in 1904 all classes of employees in the 
( hicago packing houses went on strike to raise the wages of the 
least skilled and most poorly paid, the reason being that labor has 
been so minutely subdivided in the packing houses that the immi 
grant can be trained in a few months to even the most difficult of 
the processes. Some of those who are handling trucks and doing 
other odd jobs have been displaced from more skilled positions. 
They can slaughter and cut up the whole ox, hog, or sheep, and 
would be glad to regain their old positions at less wages than those 
now holding them are receiving. Moreover, the wages of all em 
ployees in the packing houses bear a fixed proportion to the amount 
paid to the least skilled. So the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen desires control over the general laborers, and 
declared the strike of 1904 in their favor to keep them satisfied 
with their present employment, and indirectly to raise the wages of 
the more skilled employees. Instances in which the self-interest of 
the skilled workers demand their amalgamation with the unskilled 
ire still rare, however. If common laborers are admitted in the 
near future to unions of other workers in the same industry, they 
will be admitted, not from self-interest, but from more altruistic 
motives, from a growing spirit of class consciousness attended, 
perhaps, by a correspondingly growing realization of class respon- 
sibility. 
Turoporre W. GrocKker. 
University of Tennessee. 
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One” of the five books which the author hopes to complete in 
covering the subject of distribution! 
The fundamental institutions in distribution are property, 


inheritance, contract, vested rights, and personal condition. It 
might be asked whether “vested interests” and the fundamental 
nature of all property as human relations are not so essentially 
similar as to suggest an analysis based on relations rather than 
one based on the conception of property as the “exclusive con 
trol of an economic good” (p. 101). Indeed, Professor Ely 
himself refers to a possible treatment starting with property in 
human beings (p. 273), and thinks of vested rights under the head 
of property (p. 53), while the emphasis throughout is upon 
the “social side of private property.” 

There are two sides to property, the individual and the social. 
“The social side of private property is not to be regarded as 
something exceptional” (p. 136). Since property has a strong 
tendency to develop into full and absolute control, the mainten 
ance of this social side, in Ely’s mind as in von IThering’s, “re- 
quires conscious effort.” From this arises the social theory that 
“private property is established and maintained for social pur 
poses.” If property is a social institution, the idea of trusteeship 
irises, and also that power of the state called the police power, 
which is “essentially the power to interpret property and es 
pecially private property and to give the concept a content at 
each particular period in our development which fits it to serve 
the general welfare” (p. 207). This definition is abundantly 
supported with cases and facts. However, the “social theory 
is a conservative one because the institution finds its limitations 
in the social welfare” (p. 251). Private property is to be main 


tained for its “stimulus,” for the care and excellence of manage- 
ment, for the “development of personality,” for its “fuse in the 
satisfaction of higher social needs,” for “discipline in character.” 
“Private property is the cement of society” (p. 304). “We can 
not say that property is a good thing cr a bad thing without 
qualification or limitation” (p. 334). 

The conditions that give the best results of private property 
are thoroughly analyzed. Elaborate rules are given for the con 
version of private into public property. Modes of acquisition 
may be modified. Thus the social tendency is to limit speculative 
gains and to cut off or to limit most kinds of surplus value 
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leaving some elements of welfare admittedly not economic. For the 
rest, we may insist that whatever is controlled by economic means 
ind regulated by economic motives is in so far economic” (p. xxi). 
With such a platform the author gives an analysis of utility which 
is full and discriminating and a very thorough study of the law 
of diminishing utility (characterized by a mathematical demonstra 
tion in which the reviewer finds himself out of his depth) in which 
he takes issue with Patten because the latter sometimes makes its 
curve a straight line. In this I think Mr. Watkins has proved his 
point. 

The most original contribution he makes is the conception of 
“transputed” utility which differs from the “imputation” of the 
Austrian school in confining itself to but one or a few of the ele- 
ments of complementary utility instead of laying equal emphasis 
upon all the members of a group. ‘T'ransputed utility is due to a 
relation to other goods such that their full use and enjoyment is 
felt to be practically so thoroughly dependent upon the good in 
question that its utility is exalted and theirs depressed” (p. 14). 
Again, ““T'ransputed utility may be described as monopolized com- 
plementary value” (p. 120). Like utility proper, it always has 
economic value. 

I question the fruitfulness of this concept of transputation 
equally with that of imputation. There is no way in which one 
can measure it except by the market. Price is much more impor- 
tant for economics than value. There is much discussion among 
economists and philosophers today about value, and it is profitable 
discussion. Such books as the one under review and J. A. Hobson’s 
Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation are interesting and impor- 
tant excursions into the realm of ethics, but they seem to me to be 
of doubtful economic importance. Economics must be satisfied to 
be merely a descriptive science; if, indeed, all science be not 
descriptive. 

Mr. Watkins makes a distinction between utility and value which 
is common enough but, I believe, fundamentally unjustifiable. 
Granting that beefsteak and potatoes are food and that sawdust 
is not, the utility of food is based upon physiological desire. And 
all utility is based upon desire equally with other goods. It is 
because of this fact that all attempts to measure values by any 
other means than the market must fail. Men are unwise, they are 
infinitely different in capacity and training. The love of distinc- 
tion, as Professor Taussig insists, is a powerful economic motive, 


and it will lead men for many centuries—probably always—to the 
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A Text-Book on National Economy for Use in the Schools. By 
A. G. Crarke. (London: P. 8S. King and Son, Ltd. 1915. 
Pp. vii, 105. 3s. 6d.) 

A Primer of Political Economy im Sixteen Definitions and Forty 
one Propositions. By Atrrep Bishop Mason. (Chicago: 
A. C. MeClurg and Co. 1914. Pp. x, 101. $.50.) 

{pplied Economics. By James Mavor. Modern Business, Cana- 
dian Edition, Vol. 1. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Insti 
tute. 1914. Pp. xxi, 478.) 

Of the three textbooks before the reviewer, that which most posi 
tively asserts that it és one least deserves the name; for instead of a 
systematic presentation either of economic facts or economic prin 
ciples Mr. Clarke’s book is simply a discussion of such social ques 
tions having an economic aspect as happen to interest a high-minded, 
sympathetic Englishman whom the ethical impulse or economic 
necessity has made a teacher. The best of the book is the preface, 
which sets forth a method of study admirably designed to produce 
thoughtful men, and contains a plea for a teaching of national 
economy that shall not merely train a few specialists to advance 
the science but shall fit many to act wisely. The spirit of the book 


is charming, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Clarke’s apparent 


ignorance of, and unquestionable indifference to, the literature and 
accepted terminology of economics, coupled with a naive indisposi- 
tion to consider possibilities that would seriously disturb the existing 
conditions of English society, make the book of little value to the 
man or youth seeking insight into economic principles. 

Mr. Mason’s primer is a good American example of the brief 
handbooks, such as Lawrence’s Public International Law or Me 
Dougall’s Primer of Psychology, to which our English cousins are 
so much addicted. The reviewer is not familiar with the book of a 
generation ago from which this one has developed. Except for its 
recognition of the principle of land nationalization and the favor 
it accords trade unions, this book is somewhat old-fashioned in its 
viewpoint, stating with admirable clearness the fundamental prin 
ciples of the classical economy. 

Professor Joseph French Johnson, the editor of the Business 
Course to which Professor Mavor’s book is the introduction, says 
it is intended for the wide-awake business man, but the thirty-two 
pages of quiz questions arranged by chapters indicate that it is 
intended for beginners. For such persons the style seems some- 
what difficult. Dr. Mavor defines his purpose as the application 
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of the significance of his admission that while the position of land 
holding fellahin was greatly improved, that of the landless fellahin 
was not. Dr. Mavor appears (p. 368) not to understand that the 
singletaxer expects to diminish the total of land values by uniform 
taxation thereof and yet holds that the social productivity of the 
land, upon which tax-yielding power depends, will not thereby be 
reduced. Our author says that if the taxation of unimproved land 
ind the exemption of improvements induces the improvement of 
land, the tax will then be paid by the improvement. This involves 
the assumption that income from improved land is wholly interest 
upon the capital invested in the improvement, and not in part rent 
from the land itself! The author apparently ignores the recent 
experience of the prairie provinces, especiaily Alberta, in the taxa 
tion of land values, the sur-tax upon unimproved land, and the 
increment tax on land sales. 

The general make-up of the book is admirable, but the proof- 


reader has overlooked many glaring typographical errors. 


Freperic W. SANDERS. 
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ker & Humblot 
Taussie, F. W. P s. Second edition. (New York: 
Macmillan. 191 
Eco tory and Geography 
Money and Tran Varuyland m 1720-1765. By 
CLARENCE P. ¢ | Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical a Science, Series XXNIII, No. y 
( Baltimore Hopkins Press. 1915. Pp. vii, 
176.) 

While a gradu Dr. Gould began the preparation of 
an economic histo e of Maryland from 1720, a 
date shortly after vas restored to his rights under 
the charter of 1652 of the Stamp Act. The first 
part, constituting for the doctor’s degree, treated 
of the “Land Syst published in Series XXXI of th 
University Studies promised a third part, dealing with 
the agricultural s k before us is characterized 
by minute industi t ment, and a pleasant style of 
presentation. Th ) t only used the ordinary sources 
of information, but gated the county court records 
and such private Callister collection. The mono 
graph abounds 1 ts of information and valuable 
sidelights upon « tury colonial history. The two 
topics which ar t often thought of as closely 
related, but we a of them are among the influ 
ences, “which tend ns together and to make possibl 
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We find here a chapter given to each of these mediums of exchange 
ind each chapter is filled with facts which show the way through 
the labyrinth of the difficulties besetting the business of the prov- 
ince. We are told whence the bullion came to Maryland, what 
kinds of coins were current, how the value of foreign coins was fix 
ed, what was the condition of the coins current, what was the pound 
currency In Maryland—a unit which had a value a third less than 
the pound sterling. Then we learn how the planter settled his ac 
counts with England, and sometimes with the northern colonies, in 
bills of exchange, and why exchange was usually above par. The 
failure of tobacco to provide a good currency is explained and we 
ire told how the price varied, although, in a rough way, custom of 
ten made a pound of tobacco equivalent to a penny. The lack of 
uniformity of this staple led to the passage of an inspection act of 
1747, which established a system continuing until today. Although 
this eliminated some difficulties, the development of the north and 
west of the state, which grew no tobacco, caused its use as money 
to be abandoned about the time of the Revolution. 

One of the remarkable features of Maryland’s provincial finance 
was the issue of paper money, in accordance with acts of 1733 and 
1749. A tax was laid on the exportation of tobacco and, with the 
proceeds of the tax, stock of the Bank of England was bought to 
constitute a sinking fund. The historian (p. 111) is entitled 
proudly to write: “Considering the peculiar benefits to grain and 
tobacco culture, the conveniences offered to trade, the exceptional 
ly high exchange that the bills maintained throughout most of their 
life, and the faithful redemption of every shilling at face value, it 
is hardly too much to say that this was the most successful paper 
money issued by any of the colonies.” The discussion of the sources 
of capital is illuminating, showing that it could be obtained from 
the colonial loan office, the surplus held by the wealthy, and ad 
vances by merchants. 

No part of the work possesses a more varied attraction than the 
last chapter on transportation. The care of the roads was in the 
hands of the counties. The iriportant routes of travel through the 
province are given, with regard to its geographical situation, divi- 
ded into the Eastern and Western shores by the Chesapeake Bay, 
each shore cut up by tidal estuaries needing ferries and creeks need 
ing bridges, while the surface of the country was covered by woods. 


Tobacco had to be brought to market by the “rolling roads.” The 
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valleys of the B 1used a separate system of communica 
tion with Penns vestern Virginia. The Bay trade, thi 
post office, the v ling news, the means of entertainment 
of man and bea ught before us. We are surprised to 
learn that ther ed ordinaries in Maryland in 1746 
and are amused iation (p. 148): “In a thinly popu 
lated country, | he stranger is a prime necessity and 
tradition ruled that ( | | be turned away from one’s door, 
As the law forba f food and drink without a license, any 
household that v 1 from the drain of a somewhat en 
forced hospitalit 1 to take out a license as a regular 


ordinary.” 


Bernarp C. Srerer. 


An Economic H Russia. Vol I. The Rise and Fall of 
Bondage Ri ' Il. Industry and Revolution. By James 
Mavor. (1 |. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; New York: 
EK. P. Dutt pany. 1914. Pp. xxxii, 614; xxii, 
630. 31s. 6 ).00. ) 

Professor Mavor ha 1 a valuable service to all students 
of economic hist parative institutions, and revolutionary 
political propagand ng accessible in English some of th 
scholarly results R in investigators have been achieving 
during the past ha Hitherto English readers have had 
to be largely content wit ch works as those of Mackenzie Wal 
lace, Leroy-Be ulevsky, Kropotkin, and Milyukov. 
Excellent and va h of these is in its way, each fails 
somewhat in not I ust with recent investigations and ideas 
or in not giving ensive and yet detailed account of thi 
whole course of R nomic development. Professor Mavor, 
fortunately, mak the views of a host of other scholars 
to whom he ref ; footnotes. In fact, his work 
gives the impress! ng a collection of the views of many 
minds rather thar | sophical analysis of a single mind. It 
suffers at times f ess of detail which obscures or buries 


the vital points. 


In the first vol thor begins with a sketch of the early 
economic and pol lopment of Russia to the middle of th 
eighteenth centut ving closely Kluchevsky’s recent work, 


he describes the R heir early home on the northern slopes 
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of the Carpathians, their spread northeast toward their final politi- 
eal center around Moscow, and their considerable trade along the 
great rivers which flow into the Baltic and the Black Sea. As to 
the origin of serfdom (1, 55-95) he rejects the commonly accepted 
idea that it was established by the celebrated ukase of Boris Godu 


nov in 1597. For this ukase did not declare any general binding 


of the peasant to the soil; it merely directed the compulsory re 


turn of peasants who had run away during the five years between 
1592 and 1597; it was retrospective and not intended, apparently, 
to apply to peasants who should run away in the future. Rent 
contracts of peasants with landowners in the seventeenth century 
were still expressed in the same terms as those in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; there was still the same provision that before the peasant’s 
going away he must settle with his landowner in regard to all the 
obligations in his contract. Thus his freedom of movement was 
still evidently assumed after 1597, and was in fact frequently ex 
ercised. Boris Godunov, therefore, according to Mavor and 
Kluchevsky, did not effect in 1597 any radical change in law or in 


> is to be 


practice. The true origin of serfdom, or “land-bondage,’ 
sought in an increasing deterioration of the peasantry from the 
fifteenth century onwards. This was partly due to the krugoviya 
poruka, or mutual guarantee, the collective responsibility of the 
peasants for taxes. This existed at first on the state domains and 
was then gradually extended to the domains of the nobles. De- 
terioration of the peasantry was due also to the increasing agri- 
cultural burdens which landlords were exacting in the sixteenth 
century and to the increasing governmental and police powers 
which the state was allowing landowners to assume and exercise. 
Peter the Great’s industrial and financial reforms are well de 
scribed in considerable detail. Professor Mavor has a more favor 
able view of Peter than Milyukov and some recent writers. “Peter 
was cast in a mould greater than that of the greatest industrial 
and commercial leaders. The masters of finance and of the indus- 
trial combinations of our time are mere pigmies compared with the 
gigantic, if sometimes sinister, figure of Peter the Great” (I, 163). 
A long analysis of agrarian conditions from the middle of the 
eighteenth century until 1861 (I, 185-330) and a short account of 
Slovophilism and the literary influences inimical to serfdom (I, 352 
356) pave the way for a detailed statement of the numerous reports 
and committees through which the difficult question of serfdom was 
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clearly or sympathetically, and no figures are given to show how it 
is working out. 

Each volume is provided with a full and very convenient index 
of both names and things. Dates are ordinarily given according 
to Old Style, although the reader is not usually warned of the fact. 
The author is not always consistent in his transliteration ; he writes 
both Witte and Witté, Mikhail and Mikhael, Sherbatov and 
Tscherbatov; he renders the ninth letter in the Russian alphabet 
sometimes as “é,” e.g., Mélyukov, sometimes in the more usual fash- 
ion as “i,” e.g., Pushkin and mujik; he even uses both forms for the 
same letter in the same word, e.g., chinovnéké (1, 408) and isprav- 
ncké (1,109). He is wise, however, in using freely Russian words 
to denote things peculiar to Russia, instead of trying to make up 
English terms which would inevitably be awkward and misleading. 

Professor Mavor’s two volumes are a valuable and much-needed 
work, and, in spite of any minor shortcomings, are likely to remain 
for some time the standard English authority on the general eco- 
nomic history of Russia. 

Sipney B. Fay. 

Smith College. 


La Révolution Industrielle et les Origines de la Protection Légale 
du Travail en Suisse. By Wititam E. Rapparp. (Berne: 
Stampfli et Cie. 1914. Pp. vii, 343. 8.75 fr.) 

This book is one of a series on Swiss economic history, and was 
written at the request of the Swiss labor commission on industrial 
hygiene and the prevention of labor accidents as a part of their 
exhibit for the Swiss National Exhibition of 1914. It is a well 
proportioned, scientific, and thorough examination of the Indus 
trial Revolution in Switzerland, so well-done, so carefully and fully 
reinforced and substantiated by contemporary documentation, that 
one is almost tempted to pronounce it, in respect to the particular 
phases of the Industrial Revolution with which it is concerned, as 
definitive for Switzerland. 

The first third of Dr. Rappard’s work is an analysis of indus- 
trial Switzerland before 1798. In this he broadmindedly and lucid 
ly characterizes the political and religious factors which influenced 


and modified the general character of the economic life of the peo 


ple. He thereupon proceeds, industry by industry, to explain the 


actual status and working methods of Switzerland’s economic or- 
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ganization, 7 unquestionably stood first in in 
portance at tl V\ t with its first traces at Bale in 
1380, but soo ton of Zurich forged to the for 
most place and luring the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Th ept close control of the industry in 
the canton by a ;, among them one which ordained 
that cotton clot ly to its citizens—a circumstance 
which produced isfaction and which proved later to b 
the most influe: troying the ancient régime in east 
ern Switzerlan facturing was carried on, for thx 
most part, by t Traveling agents, called T'réi 
ger, scoured tl n procuring orders and dispensing 
new raw mate! nery in use was of the simplest, eas 
ily installed and bulatory mechanics known as Gi 
schirrf asse rT. ] , also largely centered at Zurich. 
progressed mo! early eighteenth century than any 
other. In it, a it least, a very unique form of power 
machinery was I power was provided by a large 
number of fema f-mutes and blind people who walked 
round and rou! . horizontal shaft attached to a wheel. 
Shortly after 17 hydraulic water power was substi 
tuted for this 1 ind ill-paid labor. Bale, owing to a 
large influx of H xteenth century, became the cen 
ter of the ribbon t Here, as in the canton of Zurich, all buy 
ing and selling vy rated in the capital, although the work 
was done in th ages of the neighborhood. Modern 
watchmaking, i had its origin in Geneva in 1587, 
and so rapid w t by the time of the French Revo 
lution there we1 G r a thousand master watchmakers 
with many thou men in their employ. Here, as in 
Neuchatel, its « ndustry was carried on largely m 
the homes of t] ountry and even in the mountains, 
for no manufact arly days was so split up as that of 
watchmaking. 

The methods try were revolutionized during th 
first half of th tury. And although in the manu 
facture of cotton S | was not able to keep pace with Eng 
land, nor in tha th the French—it was not till ten years 
after the Jacqu | been adopted in Lyons that it made 
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preme by the middle of the century, namely, watchmaking. A me- 
hanic from Neuchatel, Jean Jacques Jeannerret-Gris, about 1765, 
onceived the possibility of watchmaking by machinery, and from 

; time down to the series of ingenious invention of Georges Les- 
chot in 1839, the Swiss watch industry made great strides. Yet, 
curiously enough, in this particular industry it was not until the 


rinning of the twentieth century that the domestic system began 


displaced to any considerable extent by that of the factory, 
ind by the middle of the nineteenth, the approximate date for the 
nding of this book, that process had scarcely begun. The reason 
for this, Dr. Rappard considers, was partly due to the fact that 
watchmaking was carried on almost entirely by men of the Latin 
tock who were more disinclined to factory discipline than their 
‘Teutonic brethren, partly because, as Marx points out, those man 
ufactured products which are the result of a succession of contin 
ied processes are more readily adapted to the factory system than 
those which result from a number of separate processes, each com 
plete in itself, 

The third section of the book is given over to the beginnings of 
labor legislation. The apparently democratic form of government 
in Switzerland before the Industrial Revolution is no criterion for 
suming, says Rappard, that the country was then without vexa- 
tious labor disturbances. At the upper end of the scale there was 
friction between the old established watchmakers and the newcom- 
ers; at the lower end the calico printers were restless and resentful 
it the evil conditions under whieh they lived. Here and there cer- 
tain partial protection was afforded to the workers—witness the 
Zurich law of 1779 forbidding the employment of children who 
could not read—but in general there was scarcely any protective 
legislation before the nineteenth century. The Swiss revolution 
in 1798 was largely negative, in so far as labor legislation was 
concerned. The honor of first definitely accomplishing anything 
in this direction was due to the canton of Zurich which, in 1815, 
passed the first Swiss law of modern lines. But so slow was 
the awakening of the Swiss conscience in this matter that only two 
other cantons had followed the example of Zurich by the middle 
of the century. 

The great bulk of the Swiss working class, during the period of 
the Industrial Revolution, were in a worse condition in respect to 
wages and hours of labor than their fellow workingmen in England 
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was originally a desire for territorial aggrandizement, has become 
in these latter years chiefly economic and commercial. This 
purpose has, however, not taken the shape in Africa of a ruthless 
exploitation of natives, as it did in the Americas. The European 
nations have perceived the unwisdom of investing their rapidly 
increasing Wealth in Africa without a scientific study of the 
African peoples, customs and institutions; and the new masters 
of Africa have tried to preserve and develop the native social and 
political organizations, and to conserve the natural resources. No 
power has done this more scientifically and persistently than 
France, which controls an African territory as large as that of 
the United States including Alaska, 

Four chapters are filled with the story of the growth and con 
solidation of French Africa. With a backward glance at the 
southern limits of old Rome, the author groups England in Egypt 
and the Sudan, Italy in Tripolitania, and France in the other 
Barbary States, under the title, “The Re-occupation of Northern 
Africa.” Roughly speaking, this accounts for half the book. Of 
the other half, in two chapters we find the story of the Congo 
Free State and its transition to a Belgian colony very well told. 
One chapter is devoted to the beginning of a German colonial 
policy in Southwest Africa; another, to the combined careers of 
British and German Southeast Africa and Uganda; and the two 
remaining chapters, to English colonization in South Africa and 
long the Niger River. The story of the latter colony is given 
it length, as the best example of modern English ideas of colonial 
administration in the tropics. 

In each chapter a few paragraphs are devoted to the systems of 
taxation and revenue in each colony (the statistics of 1911-12) 
and justice is done to the services rendered by various chartered 
companies in the early phases of colonial consolidation. 

There are good maps and bibliographies. The appendixes also 
contain territorial statistics and a comparison of revenue and 
outgo, imports and exports, in 1887 and 1912. 

Cuarves H, Levermore. 


NEW BOOKS 


J. G. A school economic atlas. Third edition. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1914. Pp. xi, 64. 2s. 6d.) 
The present edition of this atlas does not differ essentially from 
the first edition which appeared some four or five years ago. The 
principal changes are to be found in the charts and diagrams, which 
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tially for the democratic, republican, progressive, socialist, and pro- 
hibition parties. The second phase has been an extension of govern- 
mental power over corporate and business enterprise, the use of 
national resources; and the third, the protection and relief of the less 
fortunate. The progressive movement in the states and state govern 
ments and municipalities is also dealt with here. The book, though 
without scholarly intentions, may be read profitably by those whose 
specialty is not politics and its phases, as well as by the large class 
of general readers. 
F. A. Dewey. 
DunsBar, S. A history of travel in America. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1915.) 


Furpin, P.S. The financial administration of the colony of Virginia. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. Pp. 95. 50c.) 


LaurE, M. J. The property concepts of the early Hebrews. (lowa 
City: University of lowa. 1915. Pp. 98.) 

Lirpincott, I, A history of manufactures in the Ohio Valley to the 
year 1860. (Chicago: Published by the author. 1914. Pp. 214.) 

In this study Dr. Lippincott has traced the development of manu- 
factures in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, from their settlement to 1860. After an introductory chapter 
describing the natural resources of the Ohio Valley, he divides the 
history into three periods. During the first of these, the period of 
exploration, which is made to extend to 1790, there was practically 
no manufacturing except of a few simple household articles, such as 
flour and meal, meat, salt, and similar commodities, on the part of 
the early French and other settlers. 

It is in the second and third chapters that the author makes his 
contribution to the economic history of the United States. The 
pioneer period was characterized by “the home manufacture of al- 
most all food and clothing, and by the home consumption of the 
greater part of the product.” But the main work of the pionecrs 
was to drive back the Indians, clear the land, build homes, and pre- 
pare the way for the later development of industries. As this period 
is made to extend to 1830, it is clear that the Ohio Valley was as yet 
practically isolated from the industrially more developed East, and 
that the people in that section were forced to depend upon their 
own efforts in considerable measure to satisfy their more urgent 
needs. The manufactures of this period are therefore still of the 
household type and generally for home or local consumption, though 
some of them found a market down the Mississippi River. 

The author gives the name “mill period’ to the period from 1830 
to 1860 because it was characterized by “the great relative impor- 
tance of the products of flour, grist, and saw-mills.” These mills 
were widely scattered, employed little capital, and each one was 
usually owned by one person, differing in all these respects from the 
developed factory system. For this period the growth of manufac- 
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listie control is desirable, and that under the public regulation now 
generally in effect it does not seem to present any real danger. 

In chapter 5 the author urges very strongly a greater use of the 
water power on the public domain; also that the two elements to be 
borne in mind in considering conservation of water power are 
(1) to encourage the greatest possible development and (2) to en- 
sure this development in a manner consistent with the public interest. 
Of the three kinds of franchises—perpetual, fixed, and indeterminate 

he recommends the indeterminate. A clear and interesting chap- 
ter on the technical aspects of conservation by storage is illustrated 
with excellent photographs and diagrams. One of the most sug- 
gestive parts of the book is the chapter on forest and stream flow. 
The last chapter gives interesting material concerning the causes and 
control of the great floods of recent years. An appendix includes 
documentary material such as presidential messages, reports of 
committees, laws, etc. 

Although the lectures were given primarily for engineering stu- 
dents, there are many helpful suggestions for the student of commer- 
cial and industrial subjects. C. W. Wassam. 
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The Anthracite Coal Combination in the United States. With 
Some Account of the Early Development of the Anthracite 
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of coal, occupying more than a third of the text, that all the ad- 
vantages to be expected from monopoly have followed the obvious 
signs of centralized control. The percentages mined and carried 
by the different interests have remained constant, freights have 
been abnormally high, prices have been stable and have risen, the 
rise being “only partially explained by the increased cost of min 
ing,” while the earnings of the railroads, if not of the coal com 


panies, have been exceptionally large. The conclusion of the au- 


thor that “these railroads are clearly working in harmony with 


each other” seems fully warranted by the facts presented. 

The closing chapter, on the Legal Status of the Combination, 
skilfully traces the various efforts, beginning with the Hearst suit 
in 1902, made to break up the monopoly. There is an excellent 
account of the enactment of the Commodities Clause of 1906 and 
of the suits, thus far barren of results, which have arisen under it. 
The story of the almost equally barren litigation under the anti- 
trust law closes the chapter and the volume. 

One naturally asks what is to be expected from the critical 
study of the development of such an industry. It is a favorite view 
of the representatives of the historical school that “‘we have long 
enough pursued abstract lines of reasoning, and then looked round 
for practical ‘examples’; and that we might now, occasionally, be- 
gin with a concrete group of circumstances—a great industry, or 
a staple trade—and watch the generalizations (the ‘principles’ if 
you please) emerging from the mass of particulars.”' Dr. Jones 
gives no intimation of adhering to that school, though for the time 
following its method; and, of course, his book can not be judged 
by its standards. Certainly, the study leads to no rule of practi- 
cal wisdom which tells him what to do next. He is content with 
describing the process by which the present conditions in the in 
dustry have been reached and in pointing out where legislation has 
failed of its purpose. Little space is given to criticism or general- 
ization. It seems safe to infer from the narrative, however, that 
the author regards the combination as an industrial evil, but that 
he has little expectation of its being remedied in the near future. 
The tardy reduction of freight rates will prove of “less import- 
ance than might at first appear” (p. 144), since but little inde- 
pendent coal is now left to be shipped at the reduced rates. In 
case the efforts to divorce the mining from the transportation in- 
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modified, usually by a flat rate between certain distances, to prevent 
its resulting in a lower charge for a longer distance, where the 
lower base goes into effect, than for a somewhat shorter distance. 
A third system reduces the base only for that part of the trans- 
portation in excess of a fixed distance. Thus, the transport rate 
might be 8 centimes per kilometer for the first 25 kilometers, 4 
centimes each for the next 75, etc. Besides these rate scales 
the author discusses also special rates. 

Succeeding sections of the book deal with Railway Rates in 
France, European and American Practice, General Survey and 
Conclusions. Throughout, the explanations of principles and 
practice are clear, and the translation should prove of value. 

Harry Gunnison Brown. 
Yale University. 


The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. By 
Lincotn Hurcuinson. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. x, 283. $1.75.) 

The Panama Canal. By Revsen E, Bakennuus, Harry S. Kxarr 
and Emory R. Jonunson. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1915. Pp. xi, 257.) 

The first of these works attempts to estimate the influence of 
the Panama Canal on international competition for the trade of 
the Pacific. It is primarily a study in commercial geography, an 
industrial and commercial survey of the entire Pacific region, with 
some effort, of course, to forecast the way in which trade relations 
with the United States and Europe will be affected by the change 
in water routes. Much of the text is taken up by a detailed analy- 
sis of trade statistics for the past fifteen years. These figures 
show that staple products of American industry have found in- 
creasing sale in Central America, Mexico, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines, and that the chief gains have been made in iron and steel 
products, mineral oils, raw cotton, and lumber. This part will be 
found extremely tedious, not to say trying, to the average reader. 
The pages bristle with statistical tables and quantitative compari- 
sons the significance of which is lost in the sheer multiplicity of de- 
tail. Moreover, the reader’s patience is rewarded by the statement 
that these figures merely indicate the “lines of least resistance for 
the exporter” and show “where it will be wisest to make the first 
attack” (p. 250). The author conveys the impression that the 


vy 
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canal will merely, ite certain lines of commercial develop 
ment in which A ilready a clear advantage. 

The second work, the title indicates, is a compilation of arti 
cles by three writ engineer, naval officer, and expert on 
transportation respect [t deals with the canal as an engi- 
neering feat, as a und naval asset, and as an aid to trans 
portation and com \ study of the work leaves the impression 
that the importa: ) canal has been greatly overestimated. 
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agine a treatment ( 1 clearer impression of the canal 
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free from technicalit ike it easily understood by the aver 


age reader. 


In dealing with t! il as a military and naval asset, Captain 
Knapp contends t tl nterprise has been overrated. In some 
ways, moreover, it ; ise the demands on our military and 
naval equipment. ‘1 responsibility for its defense and neutral 
ization (which mu | by the United States alone) cou 
pled with a spe lge for maintaining the independence of 
Panama, makes <isting armament all the more inadequate. 
This section of t] will be found least satisfactory to the 
reader. The sty not especially clear, there is much needless 
repetition, and the r’s bias in favor of a larger navy is 
prominent at every 

When we turn to unal as an economic resource our hopes 
of greatly reduced rates between Atlantic and Pacific ports are 
also discounted by <pert conclusions of Professor Johnson. 
Considerable saving 1 and cost of transportation may be ex- 
pected, but rates wi sarily fall in the same proportion. 
Steamship rates will 1djusted in “conferences” and with refer 
ence to charges on t1 mtinental railway lines. The author 
predicts (p. 228) that “it will be necessary to regulate the service 
and charges of th« steamship companies” as we now reg- 
ulate the railways sutlook for the financial success of the 
canal is not espe y promising. Even assuming a normal de 
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tenance, operating expenses, and interest on bonds, before 1925. 
Tolls on coastwise traffic will be necessary to meet expenses. This 
last section is written in Johnson’s clear and compact style; expert 
conclusions are expressed in precise quantitative form, but the 
reader is not burdened with numerous textual references to statisti- 
cal data. 
James H. Givperr. 
University of Oregon. 
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simply and directly, but many accountants contend that so long 
as an allowance for depreciation is at best a rough estimate, good 
practice will permit the asset account to appear at cost as an 
asset and the allowance for depreciation to appear among the lia- 
bilities. The latter treatment saves an apparent appraisal of prop 
erty accounts which is sometimes inferred where depreciation re 
serves or allowances are deducted therefrom on the asset side of 
the balance sheet. Even if the reserve for depreciation is created 
from earnings as a cost of operation, as distinguished from a safe- 
ty reserve created out of surplus profits, it is almost sure to be 
excessive or insufficient and there is much to be said in favor of 
including it among the liabilities. 

Professor Cole’s suggestion that the word “allowance” should 
be used where the item is a deduction from an asset and “reserve” 
only where it is created out of net profits, is worthy of considera- 
tion, but it is doubtful if the majority of accountants will approve. 
He cites twenty cases, in which ten used “reserve for depreciation” 
to mean simple overstatement of assets and ten used the same cap- 
tion to mean true profits reserved for safety. The corporations 
selected certainly do not represent twenty average concerns, be 
cause in at least eight out of ten cases the term “reserve for depre- 
ciation” represents a deduction from earnings before a true net 
profit is determined. In many financial statements an allowance 
for depreciation is not made until all other items are provided for 
and frequently the term “net profit” is used before the allowance 
for depreciation is made. This, however, is due chiefly to ignorance 
ind does not alter the fact. Reserves or allowances for bad debts 
and similar items should always be deducted from the asset to 
which they relate. 

It is significant that after seven years Professor Cole finds no 
reason to modify two statements which appeared in the first edition, 
viz., that “loss on worthless notes cannot be shifted to some one 
else by the mere fact of discount” and “a contract signed in De- 
cember for raw material to be delivered and paid for in February 
constitutes one of the liabilities of the business on January Ist.” 
If every college student could be made to memorize these two sim- 
ple statements of fact, they would prove of inestimable value in 
business life. 


It is not too much to say that most bankers and business men 


fool themselves with respect to financial statements and while pub- 
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lic accountant t them right, it is slow work. In a 
recent failure it lisclosed that while the balance sheet of the 
bankrupt show 000,000 of liabilities there were outstanding 
liabilities of $31,000,000 additional, consisting of so-called notes 
receivable discount ‘he “notes receivable” were mostly worth- 
less, so that tl t thereon converted them into direct 
liabilities. ‘T! tice had been going on for years, and is still 
prevalent to 

The suggesti t contracts for future contracts should b 
reflected in a b et is more radical. It accords with the 
theories of pro auditors, but is seldom seen in practice, 
Where the com: t is not unfavorable and is merely an incident 
of a going busi: s little to be said in favor of mentioning 
it on the face of heet ; where the commitment will proba 
bly result unfavoral t certainly must be mentioned or a balance 
sheet will not s e true financial position of a concern at a 
given date. Fo inced stand Professor Cole deserves great 
credit. 

R. H. Monrcomery. 
Railroad Acc By E. Hoorer. (New York: 
D. Applet | Company. 1915. Pp. xi, 461. $2.00.) 

Mr. Hooper’s boo! indoubtedly designed for the use of prac- 
tical railroad it is well as for investors and students 
of railroad o} It covers both theoretical accounting 
problems and pract ookkeeping methods. The subject is one 
that is difficult t indle in all its aspects. Mr. Hooper states 
that his prime } to show the “why” of the accounts, and 
not to discuss t! 1 whether the Interstate Commerce ac- 
counting rules a yest that can be devised. One can not read 
very far into his pag wever, without discovering that he is not 
in accord with rict classification of “additions and better- 
ments.”” Thus, page 38, he says: 

The commissio1 lefining expenses so as to exclude betterments 
is putting the road langer of adopting such a short sighted policy 
that they will not f times accumulate a surplus, not necessarily 
a fund, but a cond f property comparable to the new suit on which 
they can live in t lepression 

Moreover, t! tention of the railroads that betterment ex- 
penditures repres g the “cost of progress” should be paid out 


of current earnins ither than the issue of new securities 1S 
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upheld as “sound business practice” (p. 44). Cost of progress, 
however, is “an additional investment in property and not an 
expense incident to maintenance” (p. 49). 

In the discussion of depreciation, Mr. Hooper offers further 
criticism of the commission’s accounting regulations. It is pointed 


out that inasmuch as the rules permit the railroad companies to 
determine the rate of depreciation with respect to rolling equipment 
this charge has more often been determined by the financial situa- 
tion of each individual road rather than at the rate at which the 
equipment wears out. “A charge for depreciation is in the nature 
of a ‘guess’ at the life of equipment, and ‘guessing’ is not the 
business of the accountant” (p. 52). The rule regarding charges 
for property abandoned, in which a distinction is made between 
vertical and lateral abandonment, is held to be “inconsistent in 
many cases and likely to work hardships, but the Supreme Court 
has upheld the commission in this rule” (p. 58). 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the most useful portion of Mr. Hoop- 
er’s book, and that which will be appreciated greatly by railroad 
students, is that dealing with railroad accounting and financial 
organization, ‘There is very little literature on this general sub- 
ject available. ‘The best account hitherto published is a report 
made about ten years ago to the International Railway Congress 
by Mr. A. H. Plant, comptroller of the Southern Railway. The 
bookkeeping methods and auditing devices relating to the numer- 
ous varied and complex activities of railroads are exceedingly 
difficult to fully and plainly describe in a single volume. The 
accounting of revenues from the issuing of the way-bill on the 
passenger ticket until the money reaches the general treasury of 
the company, and the auditing of disbursements from the authori- 
zation of the expenditure to its final allocation and analysis in the 
periodical expense account, involve an elaborate systemization and 
the application of strict methods of routine. “Red-tape” can not 
be entirely eliminated, but American railroad managers have been 
more successful in avoiding it than have the federal and state gov- 
ernments, 

The inclusion of illustrations of numerous accounting forms 
used by the large railroad systems is commendable, but it is to 
he regretted that so little care was shown in their arrangement. 
Some of the forms have been so much reduced in size by photo- 
graphic process that they are illegible. Others are so placed on 
the page that they can not be readily distinguished from the text. 


x 
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The insertior ext of the Interstate Commerc 
Commission’ fications at the end of certain chap- 
ters is certa to continuity in the book. They 
would serve | Dy lixes. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
any advantage, « nlargement of almost 150 pages, is 
gained throug f these texts. The bulletins of the 
Interstate Cor ion are readily obtainable. More- 
over, they ar t annually, and it is not assumed that 
the publishe1 1 new edition of Mr. Hooper’s book 


each time a r 
A. M. 
Albany, N. 
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That unregulated private employment offices are a social menace 
is confirmed by a mass of effective illustrative material gathered 
principally in New York City. A general description of philan- 
thropic agencies is given, and also an enumeration and critical an- 
ilysis of city ordinances and state laws dealing with the problem. 

In conclusion, two short-time programs, one national and one 
municipal, and a long-time program, are offered. The short-time 
national program is, briefly, “the establishment of a system of 
Federal employment bureaus”; regulation and extension of gov- 
ernment work in slack seasons or periods of industrial depression ; 
and provision made for sending settlers to the land. Finally, 
“there should go out from the President’s office an urgent message 
to stimulate local governments of both cities and states to shoulder 
their burden uniformly.” The short-time program for cities in- 
cludes an extension of public works; the ascertaining of “the re- 
sources of industries, whether they are carrying as full a force as 
possible, whether they are giving the maximum of relief to their 
own dismissed employees, and whether their plants could be adapt- 
ed to other work, the products of which may be in demand”; the 
establishment of sewing rooms and “temporary workshops for war 
supplies”; an odd job campaign; and direct relief giving when 
necessary. 

The long-time or preventive program has five interlocking divisions: 
the obtaining of accurate information, the organization of the labor 
market, industrial organization looking toward the reduction of season- 
il and casual labor, the direction of workers into industry, and some 
form of insurance which will relieve the unemployed. 

Comprehensive programs, accepted by modern European coun- 
tries as working policies, are not generally accepted as political 
expedients in the United States. Hence the work of the propa- 
gandist is still in its initial stage. Herein lies the main value of 
the book. 

Tueresa S. McManon. 


Report of the Bureau of Labor on the Conditions of Wage-Earn- 
ing Women and Girls. State of Connecticut. CHariorri 
Motyneavx Hottoway, Industrial Investigator. (Hartford: 
Published by the State. 1914. Pp. 139.) 


In 1913 the general assembly of Connecticut authorized an in- 


vestigation of the conditions of women and girls employed in the 
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state in stores, } ilities, photographic, undertaking, millin 
ery and dress-! hments, hotels, restaurants, laundries. 
hair-dressing and hops, domestic service and tenement hous: 
work. Miss H ippointed the investigator. 

Since she “pref pursue a particular line of method which 
prevented the I of any one else” (p. 7). she did not us 
the possible aid Bureau of Labor Statistics, and “‘for th 
same reason no tance was sought.” Her method nat 
urally limited t | of inquiry, and, excepting a brief chapter 
on telephone exchans ind another on hotels in the chief Connec 
ticut cities, the rey ntirely with women and girls employ 
ed in stores. Det redules were secured from 4,508 stor 
employees, employ interviewed and pay-rolls examined. 

The employe r the most part, young native-born women 
of native or Irish } , and the group contained few members 
of the newer immig ; 34.86 per cent were in the age group 
16-20 ; 90.88 per d at home and practically all contributed 
to a family in lealing another blow to the discredited 
pin-money theory > per cent received less than $8 a week, the 
largest wage group (614) receiving $6. Miss Holloway agrees 
with the United S$ Bureau of Labor and the New York Fac- 
tory Investigatin; ion that custom exerts a strong influ 
ence on the wages -, and that wages show little relation 
to age, educatio1 pel Excepting among five and ten 
cent stores, she 1 eat uniformity in wages paid by stores 
throughout the s' t sanitary conditions and hours of work 
were found wh idardized. The workers appeared help 
less to remedy | mditions even when other possibilities wer 
conspicuous in nels establishments. 

Living expen tudied, and facts support the opinion of 
the experience d wv terviewed, who agree that $9 a week was 
necessary to d ; 62.8 per cent of the group received 
less than this. J ss of income due to irregularity of work was 
not ascertained but tted to be important. Of more than 
5000 employees, than 220 are ranked as immoral, and these 
are not among t p 

The small app: ($3000) perhaps necessitated an indi 
vidual rather tha p survey. The avowed preference for it 
on other grounds warranted. The investigator is evident 


ly a skilful int 1d has collected much interesting ma- 
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terial. Her verbatim reports of statements made by certain girls 
ind women convey marvellously graphic impressions and constitute 
a valuable section of her report. But collaboration might have 
prevented some of the defects which obscure the merits of her work. 
The generalizations, when not based directly on the facts observed, 
are for the most part worthless, and the whole report is singularly 
ill-written. 

The individual method has greatly limited the intended scope 
of the investigation, and the commissioner of labor statistics rec- 
ommends a four years continuation, so that all the occupations 
specified in the Act of 1913 may be studied by Miss Holloway. 
This policy requires over five years for the whole task and prevents 
a survey Which will show contemporaneous conditions in the several 
occupations. It thus weakens the Act of 1913 as a preliminary to 
early and efficient legislation concerning women wage-earners in 
Connecticut. 

Louise 

Vassar College. 


Violence and the Labor Movement. By Ronert Hunter. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xiv, 388. 
$1.50.) 

The controversy as to the place of direct action in the tactics 
of the labor movement, which has disturbed American socialism 
for the last four or five years, is responsible for this study by 
Mr. Hunter. He has endeavored to review the more important 
instances of the adoption of violence as a weapon of labor, to 
show the unfortunate results of such tactics, and to analyze the 
psychology of the advocate of violence. 

The historical parts of the work give a clear summary of 
terrorist movements in western Europe, since Bakunin’s day. 
The battle between Marx and Bakunin is vividly pictured and 
ample quotations from documents not easily accessible give this 
part of the work special value. The connection between an- 
archism and the modern syndicalist movement is established ; little, 
however, is said about the actual use made of any of the methods 
of direct action by the syndicalists of Europe, or their counter- 
parts in America. A review of these matters would have been 
within the scope of the work and would have added to its value. 
There is, however, an admirable chapter dealing with what Mr, 
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Hunter calls irchism”—a scathing review of the 
extraordinary | permitted to employers in the United 
States through t y of private standing armies of detectives 
and special offi 

Mr. Hunter | lifficulty in showing the inevitable failure, 
the public react t progressive measures, the moral degen- 
eracy of the lves, which follow in the wake of the 
terrorist. The } ology of the advocate of violence is an- 
alyzed with mu The reader feels, however, that Mr. 
Hunter is too d to assume that the tactics of the 
bomb are the onl) rnative to political activity, so far as the 
socialist movemet! neerned; to the general strike, for ex- 
ample, there ar y brief references. There is little of that 
appreciation of t ficulties which face a socialist party in 
politics, the comp ind constant shifting of social and econ- 
omic relationshiy the remarkable power of adaptation and 
resistance disp] capitalist system, which give Mr. 
Walling’s book it f reality and closeness to present facts. 
The book is, how 1 valuable statement of the orthodox 
socialist views upon natters covered, and Mr. Hunter has not 
allowed his own ipon the controversy to cloud or color 
his admirable } ta of the wide range of facts he has 


brought togeth 
O. D. SKELTON. 
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Asuwortn, J. H r and American trade unions. (Balti- 
more: Johns H is ] 1915. Pp. vi, 134.) 
To be review? 


Ferenczi, E, D Arbeitslosenzihlung in Budapest und in 24 
Nachbargemeind (Jena: Fischer. 1915. 3 M.) 

O’Grapy, J. A mum wage. A dissertation. (Washington. 
1915. Pp. 140 

A survey of ¢ mum wage legislation of Australia, Great 

Britain, and the | ed States, and a clear presentation of such 
facts as are avail sting to its operation and effects. A useful 
work. 

Roserts, M.G. / to interstate employees on railroads. (Wash- 
ington: John B & | 1915. $6.) 

Tawney, R. H. 7 stablishment of minimum rates in the tailoring 
industry; under tf ide boards act of 1909. Ratan Tata Founda- 
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tion. Studies in the minimum wage, 11. (New York: Macmillan. 
1915. Pp. xiii, 274. $1.25.) 
To be reviewed. 
Report of the Norwich conference of the independent labour party. 
(London: St. Bride’s House. 1915. Pp. 127. 3d.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Practical Banking. By Raveu Scorr Harris. (Boston: Hough 
ton Mifflin Company. 1915. Pp. x, 309. $1.75.) 

Banking Practice and Foreign Exchange. By FE. L. Srewart 
Parrerson and Frankuin Escuer. Modern Business, Can 
adian Edition, Vol. VIII. (New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 1914. Pp. xx, 637.) 

As stated in its preface, the first of these volumes “is intended 
for the student of finance who wishes a glimpse into the practical 
conduct of the bank.” The author, however, has attempted too 
much for one small volume. In addition to practical banking, he 
has attempted to give a history of the evolution of banking, a dis- 
cussion of national bank circulation, a description of clearing 
houses, of the principles of foreign exchange, a history of crises 
in the United States, and a discussion of the Federal Reserve Act; 
and these things he has not done well. 

Chapters 2 to 14 give an intimate and interesting view of the 
work of the several officers, and of the organization and routine of 
the several departments of a typical national bank in the United 
States. This part of the book is from the author’s personal ex- 
perience. It is written from the human standpoint, not from the 
accountant’s point of view; books and forms are not reproduced, 
though the principal books and records of a bank are described. 
The author’s keen personal interest and enthusiasm for his subject 
make this part of the book an interesting contribution to the story 
of banking. 

Outside these chapters (and they occupy less than half of the 
volume) the book has no special significance. The subjects covered 
in the remaining chapters have been treated more thoroughly and 
more accurately; and, furthermore, these chapters contain state 
ments that are erroneous or inaccurate. For example, a stat: 
ment on page 25 scems to indicate that the rate on call loans is 
likely to be lower during a financial stringency. On page 15 it is 
said that “The New York safety-fund plan, upon which our con- 
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temporary ban! this country are based, was worked 
out between 1837 184.4? d on page 168, that the New York 
Clearing Hous “is composed of thirty-two national 
banks, eighte¢ tat ind the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York”—overlookin; bership of fifteen trust companies, 
On pages 152 a itional gold bank law is mentioned 
with some pro! ent, the author evidently not being 
aware of the f law Was Passe d in 1870 during the SUS 
pension of spe nd that it has had no application 
since 1879. O 3 tl tatement that the Federal Reserv: 


Act “provides 1 nt of national bank circulation” js 
misleading, wh qualification as to how rapidly th 


circulation may 


Another defect he Federal Reserve Act, with the changes 
which it introdu itional bank regulations, is added al 
most as an appt ghout the book whenever regulations 
as to legal res te., are mentioned, the old regula- 
tions are give! 1 footnote reference to the altered 


regulations. 


Banking Pr. Foreign Exchange is divided into thre 
parts. Part I, B x Principles, and part Il, Banking Prac 
tice, are written Mr. Patterson, acting inspector of the Cana 
dian Bank of Cor | part III, Foreign Exchange, by Mr. 
Escher, editor of | nents Magazine and lecturer in the New 
York University S f Commerce, Accounts and Finance. Th 
book makes littl pt to teach the elementary principles of 
banking, rathe1 ig that they have been taught in a pre- 
ceding volume. ‘1 thod throughout is to teach the general 
only through th 

Part I (112 pages) uinly an explanation of the terms of 
the Canadian ba uct of 1913. It contains also a brief descrip- 
tion of the moneta stem of Canada; an exposition of the ad- 
vantages of bra banking; and an analysis of an ideal bank 
statement. All of ire presented concisely and clearly. 

Part II (300 pa; mntains a very clear account of the or- 
ganization, functi f officers, and the records of the head office 
and of the branch, 1 description in some detail of the books 
and records of tl h; separate chapters are devoted to the 
deposit business, | issification of loans, advances on ware- 


house receipts, , and bank cost-accounting. Since the 
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book is addressed to the prospective banker, it contains much ad 


vice on methods and forms, on safeguards, on the principles of 


sound credit, ete. The chapter devoted to advances on warehous« 
receipts and assignments presents this characteristic feature of 
Canadian banking in a very clear form; and the chapter on bank 
cost accounting is rather a new feature for textbooks on banking. 

Parts I and II, on the whole, give a very clear description of the 
inside organization and machinery of a Canadian commercial bank 
n all important branches of its business. The emphasis is, possi 
bly, too much on bank accounting, and on the forms of books and 
papers; but perhaps this is necessary if banking practice is to be 
taught from a textbook. 

Part III (150 pages) differs from Elements of Foreign Ea 
change by the same author in being written primarily as a text 
hook; in describing more in detail the actual machinery of a par- 
ticular transaction; and in giving more information as to forms. 
foreign money values, short-cuts in computations, etc. The funda 
mental theories of foreign exchange are set forth clearly in the 
Elements, but here they are somewhat buried under details of forms 
ind particular transactions. The relation of Canadian exchange 
to New York exchange is explained, and methods are given for 
converting New York exchange into Canadian quotations. The 
Canadian point of view is abandoned in a large part of the work, 
however, when even the illustrations of import and export financing 
ire taken from the United States instead of from Canada. 

The book contains no discussion of banking in other countries 
than Canada, except an occasional comparison with the United 
States practice or regulations—and then always to show the su 
periority of the Canadian system. It especially contends that th 
Canadian system of internal inspection is superior to the American 
system of governmental inspection; that our legal reserve regula 
tions probably do more harm than good; and that the Canadian 
branch banking system has many advantages over the American 
system of independent banks without branches. 

Appendixes contain questions on rules for bank routine; quiz 
questions arranged by chapters; stamp duties on foreign drafts; 
and an explanation of the old method of quoting sterling exchange 
in Canada. The bibliography fails to give the place or date of 
publication of the books listed. 

G. D. Hancock. 

Washington and Lee University. 
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Les Reéglements par | mmerce en France et aVEtranger, 
By Gaston R ’ (Paris: Imprimerie Dubreuil, Fréy 
beau et Cie. 1914. Pp. 202. 7.50 fr.) 

This statistical study commercial instruments was awarded 
the Emile Mercet pn the Statistical Society of Paris. 

In the first chapte: nature of these instruments is described 
and their growth traced. Checks, drafts, warrants, and bills of 
exchange have, taker gether, increased approximately 700 per 
cent during the peri 1842-1912. ‘The most important forces 
resulting in this incr ording to the author, have been the 
division of labor, and, 1 partial consequent, constantly increas- 
ing foreign trade. | r] mn of industry has worked in the 
opposite direction, a Revolution of 1848 and the War of 
1870-1871. Seasona iat n the amount of bills during recent 
years have been su is to bring a minimum in August and a 
maximum in Novemb« he autumnal increase is accounted for 
by reference to agricultural conditions. During the crop-moving 
season, payments of ency to farmers and increased activity 
in trade combine to nto existence a maximum amount of 
paper. 

Chapters devoted geographic distribution and the usance of 
bills for various tra ) France are replete with statistical 
details. It should be of interest to us, now attempting to develop 
a system of acceptan to note that French drafts vary in length 
from two or three days to ninety or more, mainly and roughly 
according to the degree of perishability of the commodities con- 
cerned, the shortest t pplying to such highly perishable and 
readily saleable products as meats, and the longest to growing 
cattle, lumber and building materials. The average value per in- 
strument coming to the Bank of France has steadily fallen from 
about 2000 francs in 1820 to 1500 in 1835, 1000 in 1880, and 
to an amount varyit ttle from 600 francs during the last 
twenty years (ch. 4) [he proportion of bills remitted to the 
Bank of France for « int and collection from 1845-1910 to 
the total amount varied but slightly from 40 per cent, and for 
more than a century the portfolio of that bank has held with little 
change from year 1 ir an average of about 13 per cent of all 
French bills. While levelopment of the check system has been 
much slower in France than in other countries, there has, never- 
theless, been notable | me The amount of checks drawn 


doubled between 1880 1 1902, and the upward movement has 


been even more rapid nt years (ch. 5). 
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As to the collection of bills (ch. 6), it is to be noted that an 
increasing concentration of maturities on definite days of the 
month has become very inconvenient to the banks, and the increas- 
ing number of places of business where collections must be made 
has rendered the work of the collector dangerous. The value of 
bills protested (ch. 7) has fallen during the last seventy years 
from approximately 4 per cent of the total to somewhat less than 
1 per cent,—an index of improving business morality and general 
prosperity. Without entering deeply into the factors determining 
the rate of discount, the author makes plain the relation between 
the bank rate and the rate in the open market of Paris; and by 
means of numerous tables gives, in much detail, changes in both 
(ch. 8). 

Foreign Countries and Colonies is by far the longest chapter 
in the volume. The negotiable paper of leading countries like 
Germany, England, Russia, Japan, United States, and of such 
minor states as Servia, Sweden, and Argentine Republic, is sub- 
jected to careful statistical treatment. Figures for the United 
States were obtained chiefly from reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and from Kemmerer’s Seasonal Variations in the Rela- 
tive Demand for Money and Capital in the United States (pub- 
lished by the National Monetary Commission). In the last and 
most interesting chapter of the book, International Comparisons, 
the author takes an opportunity to point out the growth in the 
volume of business paper in France as compared with the same 
in England and Germany, and to remind the reader of the advan- 
tage of the extraordinarily low and stable rate of discount which 
has long prevailed in France. Our own excessive use of finance 
bills is deplored. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not distinguished care- 
fully between the drafts used in connection with domestic and those 
with foreign trade. On the whole, however, it is a highly satisfac- 
tory volume. 

Cuester A, 

Dartmouth College. 


War and Lombard Street. By WHaxrtiry Wirners, (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1915. Pp. viii, 171. 
$1.25.) 

“It came upon us like a thunderbolt from a clear sky” is the 
opening line of Mr. Withers’ new book, War and Lombard Street. 
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Just what follow: ing of the thunderbolt the author pro 
ceeds to tell in that nd interesting way which made so popu 
lar his previou Money-Changing and The Meaning oj 
Money. First tl 1s ken up the moratorium and the various 
measures adopted t gate the force of the blow. Following 
that, there is discuss the internal problem with which Lombard 
Street found itself ed as a result of the measures taken. The 
external problem t taken up, a remarkably lucid account 
being given of L financial relationships with the outsid 
world at the begin g of the war, and of how these relationships 
were affected. 

To the man wi! king for a clear and concise account of 
what happened in ¢ vorld’s premier money market during the 
months immediately ving the outbreak of the war these open 
ing chapters of the k will probably prove the most interesting, 
but of even great terest, perhaps, to the average American 
reader, will be that )f the book which the author has called 
Afterthoughts. ‘T! taken up the question as to whether Lon- 
don is likely to | New York anything of her financial su- 
premacy—with « ; anything but flattering to New York. 
For America to be world’s banker, the author tells us, it 
was the “chance of tury.” But New York, he goes on to 
say, utterly failed 1 to the occasion. When London called in 
her credits from « countries, any center that could have said 
to these countries, “We will give you the credit that London has 
cut off and lend you t oney to pay London,” would have stepped 
straight on to Lo financial throne and set London a very 
difficult task to regain it after the war was over. But instead of 
doing that, “Ame ired to use its gold and held on to it as 
tightly as it could irful of internal trouble and a run on its 
banks if too much of t metal went abroad .... So far was 
New York from being able to supplant London, that, as we have 
seen, the United States had to make special arrangements to tide 
over the difficulty w! London’s claims on her had produced.” 

Mr. Withers is a ry good Englishman indeed and points out 
with pardonable } how the London market stood the shock 
which rocked the 1 f the financial world to its very foundations. 
What would hav his attitude had the book been written a 
little later, however, ¥ the pound sterling had fallen to a dis 
count of over 2 p is compared with the dollar, is an interest 


ing subject of sp n. London financing the world is, from the 
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Englishman’s point of view, an inspiring sight, but the pound ster- 
ling obtainable in New York for $4.76 (as at the time of writing) 
is something which it would be interesting to hear Mr. Withers 
explain. War and Lombard Street treats only with the begin- 
ning of a very big subject. It is sincerely to be hoped that a little 
later we shall have a continuation of the work from Mr. Withers’ 
pen. 

Valuable information is contained in a series of appendixes giv- 
ing the text of (1) the general moratorium, (2) the various meas 
ures dealing with bills of exchange, (3) the measures for providing 


paper currency, (4) the courts emergency powers act. 


FRANKLIN Escuer. 
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Work of the remea § ties, 1913-1914. (New York: Clover 
Press. 1915 
Pu Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

An Economic <A? of the Constitutional Restrictions upon 
Public Indebtedn n the United States. By Horace Sr- 
crist. (Madison: University of Wisconsin. 1914. Pp. 191. 
$.40. ) 

This is a doctor’s thesis, published as No. 1, Vol. 8, of the Wis- 
consin “Economic and Political Science Series,” and comprises a 
useful body of information, based, apparently, on a careful examin- 
ation of material, with a critical estimate of the working of consti- 
tutional restrictior n public indebtedness, and a discussion of 
the means by which a more satisfactory system of control may be 
attained. The treat t of the question is in two divisions, one 
dealing with restrictions on the indebtedness of states, the other 
with restrictions the indebtedness of municipalities. Each di- 
vision is preceded by a historical sketch of the growth of indebted- 
ness, the abuse of the borrowing power, and the use of public credit 
to subsidize private enterpris 

The great increase of state debts occurred in the third decade 
of the last century as a result of the enthusiasm for internal im- 
provements: an rease from $13,000,000 in 1830 to $183,000,- 
000 in 1839, whi ft some states bankrupt and others on the 
road to bankrupt Constitutional restrictions on the amount 
of debt, unless aut | by popular vote, on the period for which 
loans might run, t oan of state credit to provide enterprises, 
and requirements that the creation of loans should be accompanied 
by provision for their payment by taxation began in the forties 
and became general i he fifties. These restrictions, however, 
were not generally interpreted as applying to local bodies, which 
in the decade folk g the Civil War went through much the same 
experience that the states had gone through a generation earlier, 
the indebtedness ties increasing from $221,312,000 in 1866 
to $604,832,000 1876. The result was the extension to local 
bodies of restrict nilar to those previously applied to the 
states. 

In the chapt ted to the criticism of the policy of consti- 
tutional restriction, the author holds that while the prohibition of 
the loan of publi t to private enterprise is fully justified, the 
restrictions on ng power grew out of economic condi- 
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tions and a social philosophy which have passed away, and are 
necessarily general, arbitrary, and rigid in character. They have 
failed to accomplish the purpose intended and are not adapted to 
prest nt needs. 

In his constructive argument, as applied to the states, Dr. Se- 
crist dwells upon the broad field for the legitimate use of the bor 
rowing power which has developed with changes in our economic 
conditions and social philosophy and urges that the restrictions 
imposed should be directed to enforcing payment of debt rather 
than to limiting its amount. In regard to local indebtedness he 
makes clear that the question is one of administrative control 
rather than of constitutional restriction. Emphasis is laid on th 
good results accomplished by the Local Government Board in Eng 
land and the Municipal Securities Act and Railway and Municipal 
Board in Ontario. 

The facts in regard to constitutional restriction are convenient- 
ly summarized in tabular form and a bibliography is appended. 

An occasional test of the tables and references gives the impres- 
sion that the work is not free from errors in details. 

Henry B. Garpner. 

Brown University. 
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Social Problems and Reforms 
By Orno G, Carr 
KATHARINE AN 


Lhe Middle West Side: A Historical Sketch. 
wright. Mothers Who Must Earn. By 
ruony. (New York: Survey Associates. 1914. Pp. xiii, 
60, 224. $2.00.) 
The present volume is one of two groups of West Side Studies, 
riginally planned as part of a wider survey, undertaken by the 
Bureau of Social Research of the New York School of Philan 
opy with funds supplied by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 


igations were made under the direction of Miss Pauline Gold 


ark during 1910, 1911, and 1912 by junior and senior fellows 


if the school. 

The Middle West Side presents a historical sketch designed “to 
ntroduce a group of social investigators to their field of work.” 
lhe neighborhood is that “neglected and little known” part of the 

land of Manhattan comprising the 80 blocks between 34th and 

4th Streets, the Hudson River, and Eighth Avenue. The main 
cts of industrial and social significance in the development of 
: the 


his region are set forth in brief and attractive narrative 
rly Dutch settlement, the city plan of 1807, the speculation in 


dumb-bell’”? tenements 


real estate, the sanitary survey in 1864, the water front and 
ransit development, the coming of the industries, and the present 


picture of the vast, monotonous district of “ 
ihabited by German and Irish foreign-born in the older genera 
tion, with other and smaller foreign elements of recent addition, 
The geography 
} 


and two negro settlements of considerable size. 
ind development of the district are such that it has never been, 
Absentee land 


nd is not today, an integral part of the city life. 
lordism, changing industries, and undeveloped possibilities have 
combined to hedge in a curiously permanent population, engaged 


chiefly in unskilled and casual labor, deprived of the opportunities 
of the more prosperous sections of the city, and without even the 


lynamie and picturesque quality of life which belongs to the more 


congested East Side. 
Mothers Who Must Earn is a study of the work and wages of 
iers and the effect of their gainful employment upon fam 


570 mot] 
societies doing work in the neighborhood and visits were made at 
The 


ily life. Addresses were obtained from schools and philanthropic 
the homes and places of employment of working mothers. 


appendix contains the schedules used and the outlines for indi 
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vidual and family | juotations from which are generously 


inte rpolated thro 


One third of tl 1 to work outside the home were 
widows, but an e\ (44.1 per cent) had husbands 
more or less regul nd those with permanently idle 
husbands not in¢ ilso an important factor. The 
heaviest burdens ¥ by women whose husbands wer 
living at home but tated for work through illness or 
accident. Work | | kinds of household tasks, clean 
ing office buildings ind janitress and laundry work 
are the occupation rder named, claimed the largest 
numbers of the w In combination with heavy bur 
dens at home all t] ' presented problems of bad work 
ing conditions wit ow wages. More than one half 
of the women earn dollars a week. Scrub-women in 
department stores, r nine hours a day, make only 
a dollar a week m ners, who work only five or six 
hours a day; but t ctra dollar is so great in some 
households that w give the longer hours to s¢ 


cure it. 


The difficult ma ) omes is fearlessly attacked by 
the writer and est ide from the statements of th 
mothers. By this 1 is found that “in families where the 
mother alone was at ie earnings were 88 per cent 
of the average fami [he mother’s earnings were low 
est where the famil st. Perhaps the temptation 
to use statistical ar ied to the boundary for legitimate 
generalizations on s il basis. The numerous tables 
are, however, clear ned, and thirty illustrations con- 
tribute to the inter y asa whole. The graphic por 
trayal of a community ready awakening interest in a 
long neglected sect \ 

Amy Hewes. 

Mount Holyoke ( 

Working Girls in ! School { Statistical Study. By 
Mary Van Kk ( ‘ York: survey Associates, Inc. 
1914. Pp. x1, 1.50 

Whatever may tive of the investigation, the 


he readers of this book will prob- 
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ably lie in the vivid picture of the evening schools and their prob 


lems. For here are presented, in a very realistic way, some of th 
most complex and least solved problems in present-day education 
the fundamental difficulties underlying an effective system of con 
tinuation schooling for busy workers of all nationalities and stages 
of maturity and education, handicapped by varying degrees of 
physical and mental weariness. 

The investigation was extensive in method, covering 48 high, 
trade, and elementary evening schools, including all but five even 
ing schools in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn. Through 
coéperation with principals and teachers, a valuable collection of 
statistics concerning 13,141 girls, 84 per cent of the average at 
tendance, has been secured and presented in detailed tables in an 
appendix of 25 pages. These statistics and the accompanying dis 
cussion show the great diversity of daily occupations, the strain 
of the long working day, the immaturity of the majority of thi 
pupils (three fourths were under 21 years of age), and the great 
variation in educational background, on which the school must 
build. How and to what extent the evening school may suppleinent 
the several hundred daily occupations, as the commercial high 
schools have long done for the clerical occupations and as the Man 
hattan Trade School is beginning to do for the sewing trades, is th: 
problem put before the educator. 

The solution depends on the desire and physical capacity of the 
young worker to continue at night the work carried on during the 
long working day in the industries. The experience of Massachu 
setts in her system of state-aided evening schools is suggestive. 
The references to this system are a bit misleading for there are two 
types for women. ‘That described and operating under the law of 


1911 offers “trade extension” courses “dealing with the subject 


matter of the day employment.” But one, the Boston Evening 
Trade School, operates under this law, which with liberal interpre 

tation, enrolled in 1913-1914, only 172 women, 72.1 per cent of 
whom were over 25 years of age. The predominant type offering 
“practical arts” courses and enrolling 5740 women (48 per cent 
over 25 years old) operates under the law of 1912 # 4d is open to 
all women over 17 years employed in any capacity during the day. 
In the Worcester Evening Trade School, which is extremely well 
organized on trade standards, only 17.5 per cent of the 704 wo 
men enrolled (1914-1915) were employed in related occupations. 
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.) authorities.” And this law was enforced, as is evinced by the 


plaint of an irate vicar who discovers that a girl is bound over 
to him, much against his wishes, to be taught husbandry. The 
government, however, could not stem the tide, and the institution 


of apprenticeship was “metamorphosed into the practice of child 


The concluding essay takes us far afield from apprenticeship. 

is a warm plea for vocational education in this country, appar- 

ently on the German model, without recognition of those dangers 

to democracy which Professor Dewey of Columbia intimates may 

prove to be an unfortunate accompaniment of a too technical edu 
cation in the public schools, 


Water P. Haut. 
Princeton University. 


Government Aid to Home Owning and Housing of Working People 
in Foreign Countries. Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, No. 158. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1915. Pp. 451.) 

‘Twenty years ago the United States government, through the 
Commissioner of Labor, made three important reports bearing on 
the subject of housing: the report of 1893 on Building and Loan 
lssociations ; the report of 1894 on The Slums of Baltimore, Chi 
cago, New York, and Philadelphia; and the report of 1895 entitled 
The Housing of Working People. The last of these treated im 
proved housing in Europe by philanthropic, coéperative, and in- 
dustrial agencies together with some study of sanitary and building 
laws, expropriation, and public intervention. In 1904, the United 
States Labor Bulletin No. 54 contained a report by G. W. W. 
Hanger on Housing the Working People in the United States by 
Employers. Since that time there has been no important contribu 
tion from federal sources until the publication in 1915 of Bulletin 
No. 158. This bulletin covers much the same ground as the com- 
missioner’s report of 1895, but with a shift of emphasis from 
model housing to governmental assistance in house construction 
ind governmental house building. 

The report begins with a very brief summary of European and 
\ustralasian forms of state assistance to housing and proceeds to 
i consideration of state-aided housing by countries, treating Aus 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hun- 
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betterment is possible in the social system. Improved environment 
means that fewer are ill-nourished and under-educated, and that 
fewer are born and bred in the dinginess which tends to destroy 
or prevent the sense of enjoyment. Accepting these underlying 
principles, Professor Chapman gives an admirable account of the 
following social problems: housing reform, public health, vocation 
al guidance, labor conditions of home workers and shop assistants, 
and public charities. He writes with particular reference to living 
and working conditions in England today. 

The housing problem, apparently, is as serious in the cities of 
the United Kingdom as it is in America. The haphazard growth 
of towns in the past has left as a heritage to the present the need 
of much costly site-clearing and rearrangement. The three evils 
which come to light when the present problem is analyzed are (a) 
over-crowding of areas, (b) over-crowding of families in houses, 
and (c) insanitary surroundings. 

A far-sighted policy of town planning is suggested as the only 
way out of the present difficulty. A distinction is drawn between 
the idea of making a city convenient and beautiful as a whole, and 
the idea of making pleasant and healthful homes for the poorer 
classes. In the United States and in many continental cities the 
former idea has given the impulse to town planning. Interest in 
the welfare of small wage-carners is responsible in a large measure 
for town-planning movements in England. 

In the chapter on public health, the author considers the very 
important question, whether physical deterioration is actually go 
ing on, and whether the waste of human energy by illness and need 
lessly early death can be and is being substantially reduced. Hi 
reaches the optimistic conclusion that there is little evidence to 
prove that the stock of modern communities is on the down grad 
and that public authorities in England are beginning to see as 
never before the necessity of a vigorous campaign against disens 


The familiar arguments for the proper feeding of school children 


medical inspection of schools, and an educational policy which pro 


vides for continuation classes and efficient vocational guidance ar 
restated under the heading, Training and Boy and Girl Labor. 

An impressive situation comes to light in the discussion of th 
problems connected with home industry. Less than one hundred 
years ago factory work was popularly denounced because it took 
the workers from the home to the factory, where the wage-earners 
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vidual or family has had slight control, and, finally, that material 


ef from public funds is in most cases beneficial. 
Kirk. 


University of Rochester. 


Principles and Methods in Commercial Education. By Joseru 
Kaun and Joseru J. Kiem. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1914. Pp. xiv, 439. $1.40.) 

The authors of this pioneer work deserve commendation for th 
service they have performed on behalf of secondary commercial 
education. This field of education is seriously handicapped by 
inefficient teachers, most of whom have been too hastily and in 
wlequately trained for their work, or have been, without any speciai 
training, transferred from other fields of instruction. The result 
s, indefinite conceptions of the relative values and purposes of 
the subjects taught, and ignorance of pedagogic methods pertain 
ng to particular subjects. This book on methodology can not fail 
to prove useful as a text on commercial pedagogy in normal train 
ing of commercial teachers, and as a basis for discussion in 
teachers” meetings in secondary commercial schools. It should 
ilso prove useful to superintendents and boards of education in 
their administration of commercial schools or departments. 

About a third of the book is devoted to a discussion of generai 
problems: the essentials and value of a business education; the 
curriculum of the secondary commercial school; the relation of 
the secondary commercial school to the higher commercial school 
and to the business community; the preparation and equipment 
of the commercial teacher; general principles of pedagogic method. 
The remainder of the book discusses the content and particular 
pedagogic methods of specific subjects of the curriculum: business 
irithmetic ; office practice and routine; bookkeeping; accounting; 
commercial geography; technique of commerce; history of com- 
merce; commercial law; economics ; business English; stenography 
and typewriting. Following each chapter are questions and a 
bibliography. 

It is inevitable that in such a pioneer work the chapters should 
run unevenly, and should present views with which there can be 
disagreement. But the book as a whole promises such usefulness for 
the accomplishment of its primary purpose that to enumerate 
points of disagreement would be petty. 

H. S. Person. 

Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 
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Buces, J. E. History of social legislation in Iowa. (lowa City: 
lowa State Historical Society. 1915. Pp. 14, 444. $2.) 


Cappury, G. Town planning with special reference to Birmingham 
schemes. (London: Longmans. 1915. Pp. xvi, 201, illus. $2.25.) 


Corr, S. The soul of America. (New York: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. 
105. $2.) 


Crane, D. John Bull’s surplus children. (London: H. Marshall. 
1915. Pp. 200. 2s. 6d.) 


Curtis, F. R. The collection of social survey material. (Chicago: 


16.) 


Davis, P., editor. The field of social service. (Boston: Small, May 
nard. 1915. Pp. 436, illus. $1.50.) 


Expripee, S. Problems of community life. (New York: Crowell. 
1915. Pp. Ix, 180. $1.) 

In the author's words, “an analysis of community life .. . pri 
marily descriptive,’ the method being ‘‘an enumeration of aspects 
f the subjects dealt with which merit attention.” In an effort to 
present a comprehensive summary, suggesting both problems and 
their remedies, the author does not always escape vague platitudes 
ind abstract repetitions. The volume nevertheless is suggestive and 
contains some original and interesting new phrasing of familiar social 
concepts; for example, in reference to the standard of living and the 
educational aim. Beatrice SHeers. 


hevton, R. A. A rural survey of community, prepared in outline. 
(New York: Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. 1915. Pp. 97. 50c.) 


Greatnouse, C, A. First annual report on vocational education in 
Indiana. (Indianapolis: State Board of Education. 1915.) 


Hatt, M. E. Vocational guidance through the library. (Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1915. Pp. 22.) 


Heners, A. C. Wage worth of school training; an analytical study of 
sit hundred women-workers in textile factories. (New York: Col- 
umbia University. 1915. Pp. 173. $2.) 

Hawortu, P. L. America in ferment. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
1915. Pp. vi, 477.) 

This is a book without a thesis, unless it be that of covering the 
gamut of modern economic and social problems in an “advanced”’ 
fashion. It deals with politics, history, economics, and now and then 
ethies and religion, with the happy touch of a best seller. It has a 
bibliography which may send a reader to some one of those who 
have worked with sources. On the other hand, the citation of au 
thorities reflects a verisimilitude upon any one of innumerable ut- 
terances, which the utterances do not deserve. Withal the book is 
notable for rhetoric rather than substance. 

A. Dewey. 
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have not contributed seriously to the pressure of competition; only 
three to five per cent of goods of classes which they sell come from 
those houses. 

The village shows the same marks as does the surrounding country 
of a community economically and socially undeveloped. On its 
social side it exhibits even less than in past times of the general 
community life so essential to a democracy. Distinctions of religion 
and nationality are held largely responsible for this. It seems typical 
that there are in the town eight lodges with an average attendance 
at meetings ranging from seven to twenty. 

In both town and country there are indications of a tendency to- 
ward improvement like those noticeable in rural societies in other 
parts of the United States which have been investigated by students. 
Indeed, one can not think very badly of a village made up of immi 
grants, not far from pioneer days, in which the women maintain two 
fairly active literary circles, one German and one English, besides 
a women’s club. A. P. Winston. 

Innual reports of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
Imerica, for the year 1914. (New York: 105 East 22d St. 1915. 
Pp. 231.) 

The associated out-patient clinic of the city of New York. Second 
annual report, 1914. (New York: 17 West 43d St. 1915. Pp. 74.) 

The committee of fourteen in New York City. Annual report for 1914. 
(New York: 27 East 22d St. 1915. Pp. 55.) 

An account of progress made in suppressing vice. 


Development and present status of city planning in New York City. 
(New York: Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 1914. 
Pp. 76.) 


Insane and feeble-minded in institutions, 1910. (Washington: Bureau 
of the Census. 1914. Pp. 217.) 


The public schools and women in office service. Studies in economic 
relations of women. (Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 1914, Pp. xv, 187. 80c.) 

This is part of a survey instituted by the director of Boston's 
vocational schools and designed “‘to present the business, economic 
and social conditions which confront the public commercial high 
schools.””. The Boston Chamber of Commerce studied these condi 
tions as affecting boys, and the Massachusetts Board of Education 
examined the business careers of former pupils. The Union's report 
discusses public commercial schools, office work as an occupation for 
women, the wages of women office workers, and the homes and neigh 
borhoods of a group of such employees. All investigations were 
made in Boston and the vicinity. Office service employs a varied 
class of labor, varying from unskilled clerks to responsible secre 
taries. The whole occupation, compared with manufacture and sales- 
manship, affords excellent conditions for women workers. Educa 
tion and experience react directly on wages and advancement. 
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The welfare work performed for employees is varied and ex- 
tensive. The benefits extended to the home-office staff, outside of 


salaries paid, includes—free life insurance for an amount equal to 


one year’s salary; health insurance, for which the company pays 


one half the premium; staff savings fund; free luncheon service ; 
free medical service in a clinic at the home office; free vaccination ; 
a dental bureau; a nursing service for clerks when sick at home; 
a tuberculosis sanatorium; a correspondence school; a recreation 
hall; a gymnasium; instruction in English, stenography and type 
writing; a sewing room with an instructor; and a library. 

The welfare work in behalf of the over 13,000,000 industrial 
policyholders is primarily educational. The viewpoint of the com 
pany is that the industrial policyholders, * in many instances, have 
but little opportunity to come into contact with modern educational 
movements for the preservation of health and the conservation 
of life. The company has, therefore, felt that in dealing with 
these members of the industrial classes it has an obligation beyond 
that contained in the policy contract. The extensive welfare 
programme of the company is a direct qutcome of this conception.” 
For the accomplishment of their aims, representatives of the com- 
pany visit the homes of the insured weekly, leaving attractive 
pamphlets and other literature on health and hygiene. Strenuous 
efforts are made to educate policyholders regarding the causes 
and means of preventing numerous diseases, especially tuberculosis. 
In 1909, a visiting nurse service was organized for the purpose of 
sending nurses into the homes of sick industrial policyholders. 
Moreover, the company coéperates with various public and private 
social and health agencies with a view to promoting the general wel- 
fare of the people served. <A list of the more important publications 
of the officers and employees of the company, covering social work, 
public health, and the professional aspects of the whole field of 
insurance, occupies several pages toward the close of the volume. 

The work is handsomely and liberally illustrated. It is a sump 
tuous de luxe edition issued primarily for the benefit of the com- 
pany’s field force, its home-office employees, and its policyholders. 
In view, however, of the commanding position of the Metropolitan 
in the insurance world, the volume should prove of interest to 
those who are engaged in the business of insurance, as well as to 
serious students of the subject. Moreover, the account of the 


welfare activities should appeal to the ever increasing number of 
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Statistics and Its Methods 
Eeonomic Cycles: Their Law and Cause. By Henry 
Moore. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. 
viii, 149. $2.00.) 

Economic Cycles: Their Law and Cause is a carefully worked 

it and well-written study of the statistics of rainfall, crop yields 
per acre and total production, iron production, and general prices, 
eveloped by the mathematical methods of curve-fitting and corre 
ition. The conclusion of the author is this: 

(he weather conditions represented by the rainfall in the central 
part of the United States, and probably in other continental areas, pass 
hrough cycles of approximately thirty-three and eight years in dura 
tion, causing like cycles in the yield per acre of the crops; these cycles 
f crops constitute the natural, material current which drags upon its 
surface the lagging, rhythmically changing values and prices with which 
the economist is more immediately concerned (p. 149). 

This conclusion is, apparently, not in harmony with the con 

uslons of recent w riters on business cycles as to the role played 
y crops in causing prosperity and depression. Veblen, for in 

ince, says in The Theory of Business Enterprise that “the true. 
or what may be called the normal, crises, depressions, and exalta 
ons in the business world are not the result of accidents, such as 
he failure of a crop. They come in the regular course of business” 
(p. 183). Mitchell holds that good or bad crops are the most 
uportant of numerous “extraneous factors” that cause “diver 
gences among business cycles” which are business phenomena 
used by variations in profits.' 

In Professor Moore’s statistical methods and reasoning the re 
viewer finds no important defect. ‘The author finds cycles of thir 

three and eight years in rainfall and crops. The method of 
ittaining this result is in accord with recognized mathematical 
processes which allow the data, rather than the pre-conceived no 
tions of the investigator to mould the conclusion. Given the cycles 
in crops and rainfall, the remainder of the argument depends upon 
the high degree of correlation found (by means of Pearson’s co 
efficient of correlation) among various statistical series beginning 
with annual rainfall and yields per acre of important crops and 
ending with pig-iron production and general prices, the last-named 


series being taken as business barometers. In the opinion of the 
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general prices three, four, and five years later are, respectively, 
(.786, 0.800, and 0.710. This completes the chain of reasoning 
summarized by Professor Moore in the quotation made at the be 
ginning of this review. 

The author’s conclusions are an extension and application of 
those of Mr. R. H. Hooper? and Professor J. Warren Smith, sec- 
tional director of the United States Weather Bureau. However. 
he refers to neither of the writers named. Professor Smith stated 
in the 1903 Year Book of the Department of Agriculture: “If one 
knows the precipitation during the month of July over the great 
corn-producing district he can estimate the yield of the season very 
closely.” Professor Smith based this statement upon a study cov- 
ering the eight leading corn states for the period 1888-1902; aver- 
age yield per acre was compared graphically with the average 
precipitation in June, July, and August. In the Monthly Weather 
Bulletin for February, 1914, he continued the study, this time 
using the Pearsonian coefficient. He found that for eight corn 
states during the period 1888-1912 the yield of corn per acre and 
the rainfall in July gave a coefficient of 0.78. 

Professor Moore has found the demand curves for each of the 
four representative crops and for pig-iron. The demand curves 
of the crops slope downward toward the right indicating that “the 
amount demanded increases with a fall in price and diminishes with 
a rise in price.” In contrast to agricultural products, the demand 
curve for pig-iron slopes upward toward the right. The reviewer 
has found results that confirm those of Professor Moore.* 

The series of indices of crop-yield, pig-iron production, and 
general prices, used by the author in getting the correlation co- 
efficients quoted in 7 and 8 above are not annual figures but three- 
year averages, ¢.g., the crop yield for 1895 is the average for 
1894-5-6. Cumulative effects are thus measured. The reviewer 
has found that annual yields correlated with annual general prices 
four years later give a coefficient of 0.599, a lower coefficient than 
the one obtained by using three year averages, and that four-year 
average yields correlated with Moore’s three-year average general 
prices with a lag of three and a half years give a coefficient of 


*See “Correlation of the Weather and the Crops,” Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, vol. 70 (1907), p. 1. 
*See Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, vol. 


XII (Dec., 1910), p. 314. 
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followed the general plan of the decennial enumeration of 1890 and 
was divided into four parts, dealing with population, vital statis- 
tics, agriculture, and manufactures. The recently published vol- 
ume contains sections upon mines and quarries, cotton, financial 
statistics of cities, religious bodies, marriage and divorce, and in- 
sane in hospitals. ‘Thus material has been drawn from the special 
inquiries of the bureau as well as from the decennial enumeration. 
The abandonment of federal vital statistics is indicated by the re- 
duction of the part on vital statistics to one page of text and 
three plates; in 1903, the same subject was allotted 16 pages and 
25 plates. Population, agriculture, and manufactures receive 
about the same treatment in both volumes, though the number of 
plates dealing with population has been considerably increased in 
the 1914 atlas, and the number upon the other two subjects some- 
what reduced, 

The rule of economy to which the Bureau of the Census has been 
recently subjected is manifest in the atlas: color work has been 
most entirely eliminated from its pages. The series of colored 
maps, made familiar by earlier publications, in which the distribu 
tion of population in the United States is shown for the several 
census years, is retained and brought to date; otherwise the plates 
are practically all done in black and white. The change undoubt- 
edly reduces somewhat the attractiveness of the volume. Never- 
theless, the black and white work is clearly satisfactory, is much 
less expensive, and permits the wider use of the cuts in the text of 
other census publications. 

In technical execution, there is little to be desired. The figures 
are uniformly well done and are printed upon a paper which gives 
a clearly defined outline. The choice of graphic forms for pre- 
senting the varied data is, in most cases, excellent. Maps occupy 
most of the plates, and properly so, since it is in the presentation 
of geographic variations that the graphic method possesses the 
greatest advantage over ordinary text. The dot and circle maps 
used in presenting the subject of agriculture are new to the atlases 
and decidedly pleasing. Among the geometric figures, the simple 
solid and shaded bars are most extensively used. The form is a 
satisfactory one and might well displace the divided circles which 
are used on more than a dozen of the plates. The age and sex 
pyramid which has figured so largely in some of the earlier atlases 


almost entirely disappears. Orthodox frequency curves are intro- 
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duced on thi t » be hoped that they will find a wider 
use in atlases All in all, from the point of view of 
the graphic met lume is a highly commendable piece of 
work, distinct to the Geographer of the Census, Mr, 
Charles Sloa 

The princip raised by the statistical atlas is the fun 
damental one « | for such a volume. As it stands today 
the atlas is p1 reprint of maps and diagrams previously 
employed to illust r publications of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The qui iirly be put: Is the policy of segregation 
a wise one? P y these maps and diagrams have had and 
will continue t their most effective use in connection with 
the tables and text which they were originally published. To 
place them in a volume with the barest textual comment 
seems unduly 1 the graphic method of presenting facts. 
Frequently cha ips greatly strengthen the textual expo 
sition of a sub they seldom serve as a complete substitute for 
editorial analy 

It is to be 1 t the first statistical atlas, compiled under 
Francis A. Wal tion, was not open to this criticism. Thi 
volume conta tantial discussion contributed by several of 
the most emin¢ rities in the country. It drew materials 
from several sour tside the Bureau of the Census. The result 
was a book, full of t, combining effectively a systematic body 
of facts not ot! eadily available. Scribner’s Statistical At- 
las of 1883 pr . still more comprehensive range of subjects. 
It drew from a number of sources, official and unofficial. 
Though inferio: ensus atlases in arrangement and work- 
manship, the vo red to a real need. 

It would be in to know how wide and strong a demand 
is met by this lat Possibly the need justifies the cost even 
in these days w y collected census materials have not been 
tabulated and pu yecause of the poverty of the service. But 
it is obvious that rn to the conception underlying the atlas 
of 1874, while it pose added burdens upon those responsi- 
ble for the prey f the volume, would yield an atlas for 
which there wi rer and more widespread need. 
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butter, and other lines have been formed. -In Minnesota alone there are 
2103 farmers’ corporations doing a business of $60,760,000 annually. 

Under what conditions is organization desirable in the marketing 
of farm products? <A good local market presents a situation which is 
very old with us: farmers can huckster products without organization. 
But most farm products have to seek a distant market, and so must 
either be sold to a local merchant or traveling buyer or must be shipped 
to a distant commission merchant. 

The local merchant is not a packer and shipper by training. Sal 
of the farmer's products is only an incident in his business of retail 
ing goods to consumers. The stuff he buys is generally the by-products 
of the farm. It comes in ungraded, without standard or brand, and 
has to be sold at a low price. Local merchants in 67 North Carolina 
towns report buying butter at an average price of 15 to 19 cents a 
pound for the year 1914; in 48 towns, at 20 to 24 cents a pound; and in 
22 towns, at 30 cents or more. Fifty-eight towns in 29 counties report 
paying the farmers on an average 15 to 19 cents a dozen for eggs during 
1914; and 69 towns in 41 counties report 20 to 25 cents a dozen. The 
Catawba Creamery Company, of Hickory, North Carolina, was able to 
pay its patrons 30 cents a pound for butter fat on an average for 
the year 1912, and 30 to 31 cents during 1913 and 1914. Before the 
organization was formed the farmers sold their butter to local mer- 
chants for from 15 to 25 cents a pound. 

Shipment of products to commission merchants is like hiring a man 
with the expectation of not bossing him. A commission merchant acts 
without any possibility of oversight by the individual farmer. Through 
organization, farmers may safely trust their products to such agents. 
If a commission house does not act fairly, an organization may black- 
list it. A commission merchant can not afford to risk the withdrawal 
of the patronage of an organization with a large volume of business. 
The Southern Produce Company of Virginia, doing a business of 
$8,000,000 a year, is thus able to insure fair dealing for its members. 

In the present scheme of business, production in isolation does not 
pay. The low prices received for butter and eggs by the unorganized 
farmers in western North Carolina show up this method of production. 
A large volume of business reduces operating expense whether the 
farmers of a section are organized or not. A small business can not 
afford to have its own telegraphic service, or its own representatives to 
watch markets and drum up trade. The Eastern Shore of Virginia 


Produce Exchange pays out $20,000 a year for telegraphic expenses 


alone. The California Fruit Growers Exchange has salaried agents 
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no knowledge of grades can not sell by wire or letter to mills. Sales 


have to be made to traveling buyers or to local merchants who can 


sample the cotton before buying. A stock-raiser is not in a position 


to ship his own products unless he raises a standard breed. Only 
an organization of stock-raisers would be able to spread abroad a 
reputation for a grade of a particular breed of hogs or cattle. In some 
lines, the middlemen’s organizations are helping the farmers to organize, 
as in the case of the potato growers of Wisconsin and of the vegetable 
growers of California. This is the only way a large distributing cor- 
poration can secure a standardized product and its delivery in the 
amount and at the time desired. 

Through organization, better transportation can be secured. With 
out favorable freight rates Greensboro would not be one of North 
Carolina’s main distributing points for cotton. That town has the 
storage-in-transit privilege, by which the cotton can be shipped into 
the town, stored, and then shipped out at a balance of the through 
rate from the point of origin. Without favorable conditions of trans- 
portation the California Fruit Growers Exchange could not distribute 
its own fruit throughout the United States. The “postage stamp rate’’ 
or flat rate for all eastern points in the United States and Canada gives 
this association power to start cars and to stop them at cities like 
Kansas City, Omaha, or Minneapolis, if prices are good, and if not, to 
keep them going until a good market is reached. Thus an organization 
is not forced to sell in any particular city. Resales by middlemen from 
glutted markets are prevented. 

Farmers organize to pool their sales or purchases. The aim is 
profits to members as producers and not as stockholders. If the or- 
ganization makes the profits, it becomes an inducement for a few to 
control it for their own benefit. Thus an association of farmers may 
finally become a corporation of middlemen to exploit the producer. To 
prevent this and to insure that the organization shall continue for the 
benefit of all the members it is necessary to make a legal provision for 
the incorporation, maintenance, and supervision of a coéperative form 
of organization. The corporation law of ordinary business does not 
encourage the development of organization in agriculture. The co- 
jperative association should be allowed by special statute to restrict the 
powers which now prevail under corporation law by limiting the div- 
idends to an interest charge, by limitating stock transfer to those 
eligible to membership, amount of stock which can be owned, and the 
voting power to one vote to each member. If profits over and above 
a necessary interest are prorated to the producer according to the 
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inscrupulous land agents upon home-seekers, in the sale or transfer 
of real estate, and, if found, to see that the wrongdoer is prosecuted. 
He must serutinize all advertisements pertaining to colonization, and 
warn all home-seekers against inaccurate or misleading statements. 
His office is to be a labor agency for farm labor and he is authorized to 
wt as a land agent listing farm property for sale, for which service 
le is to charge a fee of one dollar for entry and a commission of one 
per cent in case of sale. 

Much as all these phases of agriculture need attention, it should be 
evident to any one who considers the matter seriously that one official 
can not attend to duties so varied as those enumerated and do justice 
to them. The predicament of the legislature is quite clear. In their 
endeavor to solve the problem of marketing farm products these vari- 
ous related problems appeared and one thing led to the other. The 
gravity of the market problem in the Northwest can be attributed in 
no small degree to the real estate booms, when, on account of misleading 
ind inaccurate statements, many were induced to pay prices which are 
far beyond the productivity of the land. Especially was this true of 
the irrigated lands. The stimulation of agricultural immigration only 
iwgravated the problem since it increased the supply of farm products 
to a greater degree than it did the demand. 

A. W. Tayror. 

Washington State College. 


Water TerMINALS AND Water Competition. The business of 
transporting passengers and freight by water is generally assumed to 
be competitive and, until recently, not properly subject to any special 
supervision or control. ‘Transportation by rail is now subject to care 
ful supervision by a national commission and several state commissions. 
\side from the greater magnitude of railway transportation it is 
doubtful if the need of large regulative powers on the part of the 
government is any more urgent in the case of rail carriers than in that 
of water carriers. The nature of the competitive methods employed 
by rival carriers is one reason why some regulative measures are nec- 
essary. Rates for transporting passengers and freight by water are 
fixed by competition to a greater degree than rail rates. As in the 
case of rail transportation, however, unregulated competition almost 
inevitably takes a form calculated to destroy itself—one company 
or combination of companies securing in the region served a virtual 
monopoly of trade. 


The key to an adequate control of navigation companies is the water 
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terminal. Prop 1 the right to make arrange- 
ments with oth rence to the transshipment of 
passengers and f1 nts are essentials to the su 
cessful operation i e, efforts to limit or throttle 
competition at s ike two forms which may be 


described as foll 


1. Diserimina points of transshipment with 
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in the ownership ated docks and wharves and 
the refusal to a used at reasonable cost by 
independent cart ntrol the greater part of the 
active water tr rts; and these interests are 


often those whos iny general development 


of water trafh siderable measure, exists 
only it New Or Baltimore, and New York: and 
in the last of the Imost nullified by exclusive 
private leases fo ports only, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, ar high degree of public owner- 
ship, control, efhe Che government makes enor- 
mous expenditures | harbors to promote navigation 
only to have its lack of proper supervision 
on the part ol low rminals. 

2. The refusal privileges. This refusal is 
generally a discr rtain carriers at transshipment 
points on the part ] r ste umship lines. Through 
bills of lading iss rs are honored, while those of 
others are refused through bills of lading are 
accepted, prorating ly entered into between the 
connecting carrier discrimination against the 


independent line yn, and forces the latter to 


carry through freig se of the favored competi 
tor. Lines denied ges are refused membership 


in traffic associat connecting carrfers. This 


exclusion means a matter of publishing rates. 
At most of the ntry, railroads or large ship 
ping combinations r control them under long-term 
leases The pu vharf used in the shipment or 
landing of freig! rier is not adequately recognized 
* Report of Cor Transportation by Water in 


the United States 
2 Ibid,, pt. 
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outside of a comparatively few municipalities. Treated as private 
property, with all the privileges incident thereto, one or a few carriers 
may determine what traffic shall come to a port and what shall not, 


ind whether it shall come by rail or by water.* Instances are not 


wanting where docks and wharves have been occupied apparently for 


no other purpose than to prevent their use by others.* 

There are, however, some signs of a changed attitude toward the 
character of terminal facilities irrespective of their private ownership. 
A few years ago the question of the public use of docks owned by 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce was considered before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the Mobile Dock case. Another 
matter involved in the case was the issuing of through bills of lading. 
At Mobile, the Mobile Liners, an agency for the Leland-Harrison Line. 
alone enjoyed through bills of lading on European business. The 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad and the Southern Railway attempted to 
control the cotton movement for this line, with which they had an ex- 
clusive contract. On the railroads’ refusal to recede from their posi- 
tion, the Mobile Chamber of Commerce made complaint to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and hearings were held in Mobile. A 
part of the complaint related to the case of the United States Shipping 
Company, which had arranged with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad to 
handle part of its business to Colon. This railroad gave permission to 
land at its wharves and issued through bills of lading for one or two 
trips. Suddenly the railroad declared it could no longer accommodate 
the United States Shipping Co. The latter was not allowed to land 
its ships at the railroad wharf or make ship-side deliveries. 

On May 7, 1912, the Interstate Commerce Commission entered an 
order as follows: 

1. Where a railroad has a wharf to which its tariffs offer delivery and at 
which part of the shipping public is served, such a wharf becomes a _ public 
terminal, and if all shippers are not given access to it by the boats they choose 
to employ, it then becomes the carrier’s duty to make delivery at other avail 


ible docks at the same rates. 


2. A railroad has a right to reserve wharves for its own use and for the 
use of such water carriers as it prefers, provided it affords to the public access 
to equal facilities elsewhere at equal rates. 

*Some examples of this practice appear in ITearings before Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals (62 Cong.), pp. 151, 161, and 162, and Hearings before 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries (62 Cong.), pp. 982 and 983. 

‘Testimony of B. N. Baker in /learings before Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, p. 1300. 
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3. Where 


iuthorizing it 


y r f \ r lines, it must ext 


institutes a practice 


According t Ww] by a railroad engaged in 
interstate trad f the shipping public becomes 
public terminal serve for its own use or the us 
of such carrie jual f ities at equal rates must 
be furnished el] served, however, that this d 
cision applies « 1 or controlled by railroads. 

The refusal g arrangements to certain lin 
is another for I nation: that is, discrimination 
against some W f others, or against water carriers 
in general in fa [Through routing arrangements im 
ply the right f lading and the right to prorat 
The two, thoug go together. Where a through bill 
of lading is ret * must issue a supplementary bill 
of lading, forw freight, and meet transfer expenses 
which are gene! gh routing. Where the right to 
prorate does not routes of two or more connecting 
carriers is the 3, to which transfer charges ar 
usually added t] hrough rate is usually much 
less than this hat where through routing or pro- 
rating arrangem pany and allowed another, th 
effect is destruct f carrier discriminated against 
except on local 

This discrimin w he > connecting carrier is a 
railroad than w ter line. A steamship compan) 
generally trans] duced in certain areas and carried 
by r iilro ids, to t ) be furthe r transported to an 
other port for f rious inland points connected bj 


rail. A water iting privileges must not onl: 


name the local water, but add heavy charges for 
transshipment mpetes with a water carrier, it is 
frequently enabl strategic position to divert to rail 
routes trafhie wh go by water. 

The refusal t rt of the railroads and large shipping 
companies is ver rts of the United States. The effect 
of this refusal i rated than on the traffic passing 
through the Eri sent time the only through steam 

*Complaint No f Commerce et al. v. Mobile and 


Ohio Railroad ¢ e Commission. 
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ship line on the Great Lakes which reaches Buffalo and has canal con- 
nections independent of railroad control is the Pacific Despatch.® It 
is available to independent forwarders, but its facilities are limited as 
it has but one boat. The only other outlet from Buffalo for canal 
freight carried by independents and bound to upper lake ports is ship- 
ment by rail or by railway-controlled lake lines. The canal rate to 
Buffalo plus the rail or local lake rate plus the charges for transship- 
ment at Buffalo makes the through rate so high compared with the 
through rates over the railway routes that independent forwarding 
agencies have virtually no chance to do more than local business. An 
independent canal forwarder, in talking with the writer some years 
ago, characterized the refusal of the railroads and railroad-controlled 
lake lines to prorate with independent forwarders as practically putting 
a Chinese Wall around the Erie Canal. 

The state of New York has recently been making extensive improve- 
ments at enormous expense for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the canal. In view of the attitude of the trunk-line railroads toward 
canal traffic, the Interstate Commerce Commission has recently ordered 
these roads to dispose of their holdings in the lake steamship companies) 
How far this order will go toward improving the position of the inde- 
pendent canal forwarders remains to be seen. A step in the right 
direction, it seems to the writer, was taken some time ago in a decision 
by the commission materially extending the rights of independent lines 
to prorating privileges. ‘The Flour City Line,’ operating between 
Duluth and Buffalo, published a proportional of 6.3 cents per 100 
pounds on flour, or 1.7 cents less than the railroad-owned boat lines. 
The railroads west of Duluth published a proportional of 5 cents from 
Minneapolis to Duluth, or a reduction of 0.8 cents, and issued through 
bills of lading to New York via the Flour City Line. The railroads 


east of Buffalo declined to establish this through route or to recognize 
the through bills of lading. They accepted the traffic at Buffalo only 


*Report of Commissioner of Corporations on Transportation by Water, pt. 
IV, p. 59. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Co. and the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. are also indepen- 
dent concerns. Their operations, however, are confined mainly to Lake Erie 
and the Detroit River, and hence are not through lines. It should also be 
understood that the term “line” is applicable to public carriers having regular 
sailings. Ore steamers, lumber vessels, etc. are not public carriers in this 
sense and their sailings are not regular. 

"I. C. C. No. 4495, Flour City Steamship Co. et al. v. Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Co. et al. 
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tion of the comm nee of through routes capabk 
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of adequately and ill traft 
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ugh route by the commission. 

The comm 1, however, that the 9.2 cents 
proportional wa the reasonableness of the di 
vision that should irriers on traffic reaching them 
The eastern carriers wert 

required to honot z via the Flour City Line and 
were not to rec ‘ t ] nts, which should cover 


the handling 

It is be obs Commerce Commission exer 
cised its power |} he Flour City Line had traffic 
arrangements wit »f Duluth and hence came under 
ts jurisdiction. no prorating privileges with 
railroads would | risdiction of the commission 
and therefore hel) Chicago Harbor Commission, 
published in 190 rtation on the Great Lakes. 
says, “The princi t for all requires that any re 
sponsible boat li same through route arrange 
ments that are gi The decision in the Flour 
City Line case s toward establishing this principle 
for water lines v rriers and have traffic relations 
with railroads. I ments between connecting 


steamship lines a the jurisdiction of the com 
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mission, and no other governmental agency has at present any authority 


to interfere with the contractual relations of these companies in this 


respect. 

Through routing arrangements and reasonable charges for the use of 
wharfage facilities are among the most important privileges sought and 
secured by admission to membership in railroad and steamship traffic 
associations. Exclusion from such organizations generally deprives the 
carrier of prorating privileges with important railroad and steamship 
lines. An added disadvantage is the heavy expense of publishing a 
tariff schedule. An independent line outside of the traffic association 
must bear this expense by itself and the cost is often several thousand 
dollars. Where an association prepares and publishes a tariff the ex 
pense to each member may not be one hundred dollars.* 

The terminal is an important link in the waterway system of the 
country. Where a responsible carrier is denied adequate facilities for 
receiving, landing, or transshipping his freight, the advantages of cheap 
water transportation are to that extent lost to the public. The present 
ittempt on the part of the government to divorce steamship lines on the 
Great Lakes and elsewhere from railroad control may increase to som: 
extent the opportunities of independent boat lines to secure better con- 
nections with land carriers. However, it does not go far in the direction 
of solving the problem raised by the competition of water carriers in 
their efforts to secure proper terminal facilities. The Mobile Dock 
case and the Flour City Line case are instructive as showing a disposi- 
tion to recognize that a wharf used by a common carrier in its ordinary 
business, even if privately owned, is a public terminal, and that the 
relationship between connecting rail and water lines must be deter- 
mined by something more than a mere private contract. Governmental 
regulation concerning the competitive relations between water carriers 
and between these and railroads are both necessary and urgent, and it 
is at the water terminal that this regulation is at present most needed. 

ABRAHAM BERGLUND. 

University of Washington. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the federal De 
partment of Commerce has issued the following Special Consular Re 
ports: No. 68, Tobacco Trade of the World (pp. 48); No. 70, South 
American Market for Jewelry and Silverware (pp. 23); No. 71, Some 
Aspects of the Iron and Steel Industry in Europe (pp. 48); also in 


‘Testimony of Elijah Warfield in Hearings before House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries (62 Cong.), pp. 1035-1037, 
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Special Agents upply of the Philippines (pp 
40): ; n Mis Mare pean Markets for Fish 
(pp 36 ) 

The Office of Yrganization of the federal Dy 
partment of Agi dy on Codperative Organ 
cation. Business J Kerr and G. A. Nahstoll (Wash 
ington, 1915, p} f bibliography dealing with 


books on accoun 


Among recent | federal Department of Agri 
culture are to bi mmunity Eqq Circle, by Cc. 
Bassett (Apr. ¢ ; 172, The Agricultural Outlool 
(Apr. 3, 1915, 


An interesting familiar phenomena of mon 
opolistic relatior n in the marketing of oil 
given in a rece! fe ral Bureau of Corpora 
tions entitled Co “tel Washington, 1915 
pp. xiv, 116). 

The Departm ig in the University of Illinois 
and the State G peration with the United States 
Bureau of Mines ntitled Coal Mining Practi 
in District III, 

William A. Pr r of the city of New York, has 
made a Lteport or Public Markets in the City of 


New York and t he City of the Nine-Year P: 


riod of Operatior (New York, pp. 25). 


The Supplem Directors of the Port of Boston 
March 31, 191 ny maps and charts bearing 
upon transportat rt represents passenger and 
freight agreeme! ntic trade; another shows the 
traflic movement nd Boston to 18 cities of Mas 
tt 


sachuse S, Dast 


A conference w 114, at Washington, of repre 
sentatives of Lat fore the Secretary of State 
and the Secretar) he possibilities of extending 
commerce in Latir report has been published in 
1 bulletin of th ree entitled Statements on the 


Latin-America 7 ngton, 1914, pp. 89). 
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From the Department of Mines, Canada (Ottawa, 1914), have been 
received: Annual Report of the Mineral Production of Canada during 
1913 (pp. 268) ; Petroleum and Natural Gas Resources of Canada, 
vol. I (pp. 378); and Investigation of the Peat Bogs and Peat Indus- 
try of Canada, 1911-12 (pp. 47, xxi). 

The Commission of Conservation, of Canada, has recently issued an 
interesting and suggestive study on T’he National Domain in Canada 
and its Proper Conservation, by Frank D. Adams, dean of the faculty 
of applied science at McGill University (Ottawa, 1915, pp. 48). In 
its original form it was the presidential address in 1914 before the 
Royal Society of Canada. The pamphlet is supplied with several maps 
and illustrations. 


Corporations 

Among the reports of public service commissions, the following hav: 
been received: 

First Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Colorado and Fourth Biennial Report of the State Railroad 
Commission of Colorado (Denver, 1914, pp. 258). 

Abstracts of Reports of Corporations. Public Service Commission, 
Second District, New York, Vol. III (Albany, 1914, pp. 348). The 
reports are from electrical, gas, telegraph, telephone, and steam 
corporations. 

Fifty-siath Annual Report of the Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Maine (Augusta, 1915, pp. 502). 

Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for 1914 
(Baltimore, 1915, pp. vii, 822). 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners of Massachusetts (Boston, 1915, pp. 276, 466). 

Third Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode 
Island for 1914 (Providence, 1915, pp. 87, x). 

Fifth Annual Report of the Quebec Public Utilities Commission 
(Quebec, 1914, pp. 79). 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Boston Transit Commission, 1914 
(Boston, pp. 202). 


The National Civic Federation has published as a separate pamphlet 
Shall the Government Own and Operate the Railroads, the Telegraph 
and Telephone Systems? Shall the Municipalities Own Their Utilities? 
The Negative Side (New York, pp. 119, 50 cents). 
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The f labor problems have been 
published by Statistics: 
. No. 157, I s, by Frederick L. Hoffman 
(Mar., } f annual fatal industrial acci 
dents among A neluding both sexes may b 
estimated at f injuries involving a disabilits 
of more than f telvy 700.000. One section con 
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No. 172, Unemployment in New York City, New York (Apr., 1915 
pp. 24). 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 


has published the first of a series of studies relating to the Administra 


tion of Child Labor Laws, with particular reference to the method of 
issuing employment certificates. ‘The first report is Part I. Employ 
ment Certificate System of Connecticut, by Helen L. Sumner and 
Ethel E. Hanks (Washington, Bureau Publication No. 12, 1915, 
pp. 69). 

The Bureau of Statistics and of Information of Maryland in the 
Twenty-second Annual Report, 1913 (300 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, 
1914, pp. 225) has reported at length on a study of “Economic status 
of families of working children.” In 1913 for the first time there 
was opportunity in Maryland for putting in force a thoroughgoing child 
labor law. Various tables show the reasons why children go to work 
and on what grounds employment certificates have been granted. The 
bureau has pushed its inquiries in new directions which should be sug 
gestive for investigators clsewhere. 

The Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts in its Bulletin 
No. 6, March, 1915, deals with Wages of Women in Retail Stores in 
Vassachusetts (Boston, pp. 64). Tables show the actual weekly earn 
ings by occupations, fluctuation of employment among some 6000 work- 
ers, and extra earnings. The investigation covers five-and-ten-cent 


stores. 


The Second Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts for 1914 (Boston, 1915, Pub. Doc. 102, pp. 158) sum- 
marizes the work of the board particularly in the confectionery, laun- 
dry, and retail shoe industries. 

The Second Annual Report of the State Board of Labor and Indus 
tries (Boston, 1915, Pub. Doc. 104, pp. 60) has pages on industrial 


hygiene and the administration of the home work division. 


Report No. 4 of the Department of Investigation and Statistics of 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio deals with Industrial Accidents in 
Ohio, January 1 to June 30, 1914 (Columbus, 1915, pp. 324). It not 
only contains statistics of claims and awards but also tabulates data 
relating to 26,810 injuries. “This is the first comprehensive report 
on accidents which has ever been published in Ohio and is one of the 


few reports of this character which have appeared in the United 
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Public Finance 
The Superintendent of Documents has issued a special price list 
of public documents on American Finance (No. 28, 1914, pp. 40). 


Among the reports of state tax commissions the following are to be 
noted: 

Second Biennial Report of the Arizona State Tax Commission 
(Phoenix, Dee. 28, 1914, pp. 158). This contains a vivid account of 
the new assessment by which the valuation of the state was raised 
267 per cent in a single year. An extended discussion is given to mine 
taxation. 

Report of the State Board of Equalization of California for 1913 
1914 (Sacramento, 1914, pp. 237). Some 25 pages are devoted to a 
discussion of new sources of revenue. 

First Biennial Report of the Tax Commission of Florida for the 
period ending December 31, 1914 (Tallahassee, 1915, pp. 48). This 
commission started to enforce a full cash value assessment, but com- 
promised temporarily at a rate of 50 per cent. It hopes later to 
issue instructions enforcing a higher valuation. 

First Biennial Report of the Idaho Tax Commission, 1913-1914 
(Boise, 1914, pp. 112). A supplement contains a special report on the 
tax situation in Idaho sent in February 14, 1914. 

Report of Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts for 1914 (Boston, 
1915, pp. 142). Several pages are devoted to the new stock transfer 
tax and to the optional registration of bonds for purposes of taxation. 

Eighth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and State 
Board of Assessors of Michigan, 1913-1914 (Lansing, 1915, pp. 13). 

Fourth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission (St. Paul 
1914, pp. 435). Particular attention is given to taxation of mines 
and minerals, and the previous studies on cost of government are 
continued. 

Second Biennial Report of the North Dakota Tax Commission (Bis- 
marck, 1914, pp. 204). Contains chapters on cost of government, as- 
sessment of bank stock, railroad taxation, and tax commissions. 

Fourth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tar Commis 
sion for 1914 (Concord, 1914, pp. 146). As New Hampshire has 


recently enforced the policy of full cash valuation, several pages are 


given to a definition and discussion of the principle. 
The auditor of public accounts of Virginia, C. Lee Moore, has pre 
pared a pamphlet, Virginia Tax Laws 1915 with the Provisions of th 


Code and Acts of the Assembly in relation to the Duties of the Com- 
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Social Problems 


The First Semi-Annual Report of the Department of Public Welfare 
of Chicago (Chicago, 1915, pp. 125) contains: A report of an investiga- 
tion of unemployment in Chicago (pp. 15-21); preferential employ- 
ment system; farm employment bureaus; city farming; labor agencies 
in Chicago; and vocational education. There are also reports of the 
Bureau of Social Surveys on “the concentration of misery,’ cheap 
lodging houses, a housing survey in the Italian district, with illustra- 


tions, and on the function of a farm colony. 


The Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
and the Dress and Waist Industries of New York City (31 Union 
Square West) has issued Worker’s Health Bulletin, in which sugges 


tions are given for the care of health. 


Insurance and Pensions 

Tue AmericaN WorkKMEN’s CompENSATION Acts or 1915. Not 
since 1911, the year of the earliest permanent enactments, have so 
many states adopted workmen’s compensation in a single year as in 
1915. To the 23 older statutes 8 new ones have been added, in Col- 
orado (ec. 179), Indiana (c. 106), Maine (c. 295), Montana (c. 96) 
Oklahoma (ec. 246), Pennsylvania (acts 338-343), Vermont (no. 164), 
and Wyoming (c. 124). Three fourths of the population of continental 
United States now may be reckoned as within the compensation area, 
and more than three fourths of the industry. Aside from 10 south 
eastern states, there remain now without compensation laws only 
Idaho, the Dakotas, Utah, New Mexico, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

The former proportion of one fourth compulsory compensation states 
and three fourths optional or elective, is preserved by the enactment 
of compulsory laws in Oklahoma and Wyoming. In Indiana, Maine, 
Montana, and Vermont the new laws are made optional in quite the 
familiar way, by abolishing the three common law defenses for such 
employers as refuse to accept the compensation system and preserving 
them for such as will accept. But in Colorado the defense of the as- 


‘ 


sumption of the ordinary, the “inherent and necessary” risks is not 
abolished but remains available as before. And in Pennsylvania all of 
the defenses are abrogated completely and unconditionally, as in New 
Jersey: they are not to be retained by the employer whose employees 
refusing the compensation system, stand upon their rights of action. 
In Montana, Oklahoma, and Wyoming the application of the law is 


limited to employments which are enumerated in lists and are charac- 
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although the lists, not widely 


different in th rly all ordinary industrial occu 
pations in mir facturing and mechanical trades. 
transportation, hout discrimination according to 
any established of hazard. In the other states 
the law applic t specifically excepted, that is, in 
most of ¢ nts in trade or business except 
those in farming r n commerce. Maine excepts 
ilso the loggin r industry; and Vermont does 


not , rect In Indiana and Pennsylvania 


employmen ness are not excluded generally; 


but in none of stic service covered. 

Everywher arent purpose to cover public em 
ployments as w 1, the six states which leave the 
compensation 0 vers declare it compulsory for 
all or nearly a | from states down to towns and 
school districts ptional for the towns of Maine 
Oklahoma proba lusion of public employers by an 
unqualified rest nts which are covered to such 
as are carried ; and some obscurities of phrasing 
make it no mor trong probability that the Vermont 
system was Int the state and optional 
for all subordina Only in Colorado, Maine, Vermont, 
and Wyoming ficials or elected officials are not 
to be construed 

Employers h mployees are not affected in 
Oklahoma. An rs only those having at least four 
regularly engag ness or employment are affected in 
Colorado. In W employers who have had at least 
five in continuo re than one month at the time of 
an accident need ns except in certain few occupations 
In Maine emp! have not at least six employed 
in the same bus t exception is made at the unusu 
ally high figure ees. In Indiana, Montana, and 
Pennsylvania tl 1 distinctions. 

Casual empl m t benefits of the law generall 
in Indiana, Mai Wyoming. They are excluded in 
private employ 1 in private employments outsid« 
of trade or bu They are not excluded at all in 
Montana or Ok that, in terms, employment “of 


a casual natur tana; but it is later declared that 
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“casual employment means employment not in the usual course of 
trade, business, profession, or occupation of the employer.’ In gen- 
eral, all classes of employees are covered. But in Oklahoma only 
manual and mechanical laborers are included; in Wyoming those are 
excepted who in clerical positions are not exposed to the hazards of 
the business and those in official positions or representing the employ- 
er; in Vermont none in either public or private service at more than 
#1500 a year are covered. 

In Colorado, Maine, Montana, and Vermont provision is made for 
the purely voluntary election of the law by employers who are not 
deprived of their defenses. In Indiana there was the same purpose ; 
but it probably fails because the statute contains no statement of a 
manner hereinafter specified” for the election. 

In Colorado, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Vermont the acceptance of 
the optional system by both employer and employee is presumed, in 
default of notice to the contrary; and in Pennsylvania the procedure 
for indicating non-acceptance is so elaborate that it must prove to 
be a task for most employees and for some employers. In Maine and 
Montana the employer’s election is not presumed but must be signified 
by his positive action, while the employees of employers who have 
elected are presumed to have elected also, until they may notify their 
refusal. 

Extra-territoriality, not often faced squarely by the legislators of 
former years, has interesting treatment in the statutes of 1915. Indiana 
declares pointedly that her act shall apply to injuries alike whether 
received “within the State or in some other State or in a foreign coun 


try.” Pennsylvania, at the other extreme, declares with equal plain- 


ness that her act “shall apply to all accidents occurring within this 


Commonwealth . . . and shall not apply to any accident occurring 
outside of the Commonwealth.” Maine presumes agreements between 
employers and employees that injuries received outside of the state 
shall be covered. Vermont does exactly the same in one section, and in 
another makes extra-territorial application compulsory. In the other 
states provisions for enforcement by local process imply that the laws 
shall not have force outside of the several states; although the Colorado 
law grants compensations “wheresoever such injuries have occurred.” 

There is a growing tendency to allow the compensations broadly for 
injuries of which the conduct of the injured may have been one cause 
In Montana there is no forfeiture of compensation by any sort or 


degree of misconduct in the employee. In Wyoming all injuries are to 
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allowed, that the relations between compensations and earnings vary 
widely. 

For the general run of partial disabilities the weekly payments may 
not be more than $8 in Colorado, $10 in Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, or Vermont, or $12 in Indiana. It is noteworthy that 


Oklahoma, like Minnesota, applies the same minimum to partial as to 


total disabilities, $6 a week or full lower wages, so that it is quite 


possible for a low-paid and partially disabled employee to find himself 
in receipt of an increased income after his injury. On the other hand, 
in Montana the award for partial disability, plus what the injured per- 
son is still able to earn, must not exceed the maximum award for total 
disability, i.e., $10 a week; so that those earning more than $10 a week 
may be disabled, even seriously, without being entitled to any com 
pensation. Wyoming makes no awards for temporary partial disabili- 
ties. Commonly the payments for partial disability may continue up 
to 300 weeks; but in Colorado the aggregate of payments may not 
exceed $2080, and in Montana payments may not continue longer than 
50 weeks for temporary cases or 150 for permanent. 

For specific maimings most of the new laws follow the established 
American custom and award compensations at about half of full earn- 
ings during definite terms and in lieu of all other payments. But 
Wyoming grants only lump sums, from $50 for a minor toe to $1000 
for the complete loss of an arm or a leg. Colorado ungenerously com- 
putes the awards at half of the loss of earning power rather than at 
half of full earnings. On the other hand, Maine makes these allow- 
ances not to the exclusion of all others but for a presumptive total 
disability attending the injury, and supplements them with the regu- 
lar allowances for any resultant partial disability. In Indiana the 
percentage of earnings, at from $10 to $25 a week, is 55, so that the 
payments may run at from $5.50 to $13.20. Pennsylvania distin- 
guishes not nearly so many maimings as the other states, only five, in 
fact. In most of the states both maxima and minima are the same 
as for total disabilities ; but Vermont fixes no minimum for the maimings 

The new legislation shows a growing tendency to the allowance of 
compensation for disfigurement, especially of the face, regardless of 
any necessary disability to work or earn but upon the assumption of a 
probably lessened ability to secure employment. Only three of the 
eight states grant such awards, Colorado, Indiana, and Maine; but 
there were not more than three among the 23 earlier states which did as 
much. In Indiana the award for disfigurement may be as high as 


$13.20 a week and may continue during 200 weeks. 
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are payable for a presumptive normal maximum term of 300 weeks. 
But there is a special proviso, unmatched elsewhere in America, that 
from 15 per cent to 50 per cent of wages may be continued beyond the 
300 weeks as long as there remain dependent children under 16 years 
of age. In Vermont wages must be taken as from 


$5 a week to $25; 
and, for maximum terms of 260 weeks, death benefits are to be paid at 
from 15 per cent to 45 per cent (from $.75 to $11.25 a week) accord- 
ing to the numbers and relations of the dependents and their measure of 
dependence upon the deceased. There is no discrimination against 
alien or non-resident dependents in Indiana or Vermont. In Colorado 
death benefits are payable to dependents not resident in the United 
States in but one third of the regular amounts and never to exceed 
$1000. To alien dependents not resident in the United States or 
Canada, Maine allows but half of the regular amounts. In Montana 
only widows, widowers, and children are recognized as entitled to death 
benefits if not resident in the United States; and these have but half of 
the full awards. In Pennsylvania only widows and children among 


ilien non-residents of the United States are entitled to compensation as 


dependents; and these at two thirds the regular rates. In Wyoming 


only widows and children among alien non-residents are entitled to the 
payments; and these at but a quarter of the full amounts. 

The new statutes generally incorporate all of the recognized and 
standard provisions for safeguarding and enforcing the employee's 
rights and his awards. In Maine and Vermont public employers are 
not required to insure or guarantee their risks. Otherwise all employers 
are required either to insure or guarantee their liabilities or to satisfy 
the commissions of their individual solvency and ability to pay directly 
the compensations granted by the statutes. This formal requirement, of 
course, is not found in Wyoming, where the compensation system is 
administered exclusively through a compulsory state insurance fund; 
and in Indiana, Maine, and Oklahoma approved schemes of employer's 
benefits may be substituted fully for the obligations of the compensa- 
tion laws. In every one of the states except Wyoming, proof of indi- 
vidual ability to pay directly is mentioned expressly as one of the 
permitted methods of assuring the payments. 

State compensation insurance funds are established in Colorado, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming—in the last-named state as the 
exclusive and compulsory means of covering risks and administering 
the system, in the other states as a means available at the employer's 
option. In Colorado and Montana the funds are under the direction 


of the commissions which administer the compensation laws; in Penn- 
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is an appropriately modest Industrial Accident Board of three ap- 
pointed members. In Wyoming all claims must be presented in the 
ordinary law courts. But there are unusual provisions for making suits 
both easy and inexpensive for claimants. 

The commissions generally are vested with the large powers which 
have come to be customary for such bodies in the United States, powers 
to determine, revise, and commute compensations in more or less sum- 
mary ways. In Indiana, Maine, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania the com- 
missioners’ findings of fact are conclusive; but, unfortunately, in Col 
orado, Montana, and Vermont appeals to court may be taken on ques- 
tions of fact as well as on questions of law. Uncontested or final 
decisions and awards are enforceable as judgments of court. In Col 
orado, Indiana, Maine, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Vermont the 
commissions may approve and validate privately made agreements be- 
tween employers and employees which are in accordance with the 
schedules of the statutes. But such settlements are not allowed in 
Montana; and, of course, none are allowed, formally and expressly 
in Wyoming. 

In some of the states the new laws come into effect part by part. 
The dates of full effectiveness are as follows: April 1, 1915, Wyoming; 
July 1, 1915, Montana and Vermont; August 1, 1915, Colorado; Sep 
tember 1, 1915, Indiana and Oklahoma; January 1, 1916, Maine and 
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Reports oF THE INvEsTIGATIONS OF Fire INsuRANCE CoMPANIEs: 
Missourr, PENNsyLVANIA, ILLiINo1s, NortH Carouina. Fire insurance 
is undergoing investigations somewhat similar to the investigations of 
life insurance which began in 1906, except that the present inquiries 
concern themselves primarily with the question of rates and com 
binations among companies. There is no attack upon the efficiency of 
the companies or the security of the contracts. 

During the past decade there have been periodic reports of legisla 
tive committees or appointed commissions which have endeavored to 
inform the public regarding the methods of arriving at rates in fire 
insurance, but judging from the continued investigations, past investi- 
gators have not satisfactorily explained the question. 

Many believe that the fire loss on different classes of property in 
the state should form the basis of rate making for that state. Many 


also think that the fact that most companies use the rates derived by 


the rating bureaus prove a combination among the companies to charge 


the same price for the insurance. This sentiment is strengthened by the 
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made rates. Either there should be insurance by the state under its 
own determined rates or private insurance with supervision of rates. 
With all the extreme power which a state has over insurance it is diffi 
cult to understand what would be gained if the state should make the 
rates rather than supervising rates for private companies. 

The Pennsylvania commission was a joint commission of the legis 
lative bodies, provided for in 1913 and reporting in 1915. It was 
appointed for the especial purpose of investigating ‘‘various combin 
ations of fire insurance companies.” Including commissions, the fire 
loss, and other topics, it laid most stress upon the work of rating bu- 
reaus and concluded: “Such combinations of insurance companies or 
their representatives, such as their agents, are not opposed to public 
policy, are necessary to the solvency of insurance companies and are 
beneficial to the public.” The report further recommends the proper 
control and supervision of such organizations. On the whole this re 
port is favorable to the fire insurance companies. 

The Illinois report, which has occasioned considerable discussion, 
was a special report by the superintendent of insurance to the governor. 
A conservative report of a special commission of the legislature had 
been made in 1911. The present report lacks judicial character. It 
strongly urges state insurance without any very close analysis of the 
experience in other countries, or sound reason for its adoption in IIli- 
nois. The fire insurance companies are accused of being a “combine’”’ 
exercising monopolistic powers. The report is full of assertions with- 
out proof. It is a good example of the typical attack on trusts so com- 
mon ten years since. 


The North Carolina legislative committee reported in 1914. It gave 


particular attention to rating bureaus and commissions. The investi- 
gation seems to have been well done and is of a constructive character. 
The commission recommended the enactment of the Kansas law on 
rates, which gives to the insurance commissioner large control over 
rates. It also recommends that additional power of investigation of 
fires be given the state insurance commissioner. 

Several other states, either by commissions or by the state insurance 
commissioner, have investigated the fire insurance companies. 

In the midst of all the confusion regarding fire insurance several 
tendencies may be said to be clear: 

First, there is some indication that the public is securing a better 
understanding of the function of a fire insurance company. However 


slow the progress may be, property owners are beginning to realize 
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Report of the Employers’ Liability Commission Appointed for the 
Purpose of Observing the Operation of the Employers’ Liability Act 
(Trenton, 1915, pp. 48). 

Report of Industrial Accidents Commission of Pennsylvania, 1915 
(34th and Chestnut, Sts., Philadelphia, pp. 53). 

Financial Statement Showing Condition of Accident Fund on April 


/, 1915 (Industrial Insurance Commission of the State of Washington). 


The Fifty-sirth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insuranc« 
of the State of New York. Part I. Fire and Marine Insurance (Al 
bany, 1915, pp. 1308) contains 10 pages of text relating to work- 
men’s compensation legislation in New York from the standpoint of in 


surance theory and experience. 


The Insurance Society of New York has printed in pamphlet form 
the following addresses delivered before the society: The Rights of 
Administrators and Executors over Real Property in connection with 
the Standard Policy, by F. O. Affeld, Jr. (Jan. 19, 1915, pp. 18); The 
Claim—The Proof of Loss—IWhen is Loss Payable? by Robert J. Fox 
(Feb. 2, 1915, pp. 830); Former and Present Day Methods of Adjust- 
ment, by Samuel R. Weed (Feb. 16, 1915, pp. 15); Ownership, by 
Edgar J. Nathan (Mar. 16, 1915, pp. 17); Some Observations upon 
the Business of Fire Insurance as Generally Conducted as a Field for 
the Investment of New Capital, by Richard M. Bissell (Apr. 22, 1915, 
pp. 17); The State and the Insurance Company, by David Rumsey (pp 
13); and The Inspector and the Insured, by P. M. Griswold. 


The Thrift Publishing Company of New York City has for sale 
The American Underwriter’s Pocket Chart of Life Insurance Com- 
panies Operating in the United States for the year ending December 
31, 1914, compiled from special reports secured by “The American 


Underwriter” (price 25 cents). 


Statistics 
Tue Census Rerort on Occupations: A Repriy. In the March 
number of this journal (p. 184) there appeared a review of “The 


Thirteenth Census Report on Occupations.” Mr. Knight, the writer 


of the review, states that the new classification followed in the occupa- 


tion report is ‘“‘a compromise between the older American classifications 
and the so-called ‘international’ classification prepared by Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon for the International Statistical Institute. . . .” This is in 


correct. Dr. Bertillon’s classification was examined carefully and was 
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more complex machine count of the occupation cards and limit the scope 
of the occupation report to the tables which could be constructed from 
the first count of the cards. In fact, the recommendation of the com 
mi'tee was “that the tables yielded by the first run of the cards be 
printed without derivative tables or text.”* But this recommendation 
was departed from sufficiently to allow the inclusion in the report of 
67 pages of text and text tables. 

The increase of the general divisions of classification from five to 
eight, is one of the few new features of the report on occupations which 
the reviewer seems to consider real improvements. While this change is 
believed to be a real improvement, and while it is important that the 
number of general divisions in an occupation classification correspond 
with the natural groups into which the workers fall through simi 
larity of occupation, environment, station of life, and the industries 
in which they work, yet, after all, the number of general divisions in 
a classification and the grouping of the occupations under them is of 
far less importance than is the careful and detailed reporting of the 
individual, specific occupations ; for if the different specific occupations 
are reported separately they will admit of any grouping desired, and 
the resulting groups can be placed in any general division desired. At 
most, the general divisions are but a part of the industrial framework 
of a classification. As part of a useful framework they should be re 
tained and perfected, but they should never be allowed to obscure the 
real essential of any meritorious occupation classification—the logical 
and practical classification of the individual occupations. 

Probably the most important question raised in the review under dis 
cussion is whether the detailed classification presented in Table VI of 
the occupation report—a classification which shows each important oc- 
cupation in each of the principal industries and service groups—is too 
detailed. Mr. Knight thinks it is, and I am sure he is not alone in 
so thinking. There are many others, however, who think otherwise 
and among these are some of the leading statisticians and economists 
of the United States. A number of these gentlemen were consulted 
before the final form of the classification was decided upon, and I have 


their valuable suggestions before me. All of them agree that occupa 


tions should be reported in as great detail as the nature of the returns 


University; Mr. W. S. Rossiter, formerly Chief Clerk of the Census; and Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster General, and formerly an official 
of the Census Bureau. 

*Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, vol. XIII, 
no. 103. 
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collecting and reporting, for they are contributing less and less to- 
ward the solution of those problems in which occupation is a factor. 

The detailed occupation statistics presented in Table VI of the 
occupation report are not above criticism. Their principal defect, 
however, is not that the occupations are presented in too great detail. 
In fact, the detail is not sufficiently minute to meet the demands now 
being made on the Bureau of the Census. As stated in the report, Table 
VI can not be considered an exact and technically correct presentation 
of each specific occupation which is pursued in each of the industries 
and service groups which it includes. It is, however, the nearest ap 
proach to this ideal which was possible and practicable under the ex 
isting conditions and limitations of the enumeration, classification, and 
presentation of occupations at the Thirteenth Census; and the use that 
has been and is being made of this table fully justifies this first attempt 
of the Bureau of the Census to classify and to present detailed statistics 
for each specific, elementary occupation in each important industry and 
service group in the United States. 

As time passes, changes in the form of presentation of our occupation 
statistics doubtless should and will be made; but whatever changes are 
made, the present form of detailed classification, perhaps with some 
modifications, probably will be the basis for the classification ultimately 
used, for the demand is more and more for detail that can be presented 
only by some such form of classification. What is needed now is 
greater accuracy in enumeration, rather than material changes in 
classification. 

One of the contemplated features of the occupation report which had 
to be abandoned because of a lack of time was a series of cross-classi- 
fication reference numbers, showing which of the elementary occupa- 
tions presented in the most detailed table (Table VI) were combined in 
each respective occupation group presented in the more condensed gen- 
eral tables of the report. This defect is largely remedied, however, by 
a classification of occupations, now published, showing which of the 
principal occupational designations returned by the census enumerators 
were included in each respective occupation group presented in the 
more condensed general tables of the report. 

Mr. Knight considers it a “serious defect’’ that each occupation of 
the condensed list is classified in that part of the industrial field in 


which it is most commonly pursued, and says that “the result is fre- 


quently obscure, not to say misleading.” In reply, I need only say 


that it would have been a far more “‘serious defect,” and the result 
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ittempting to learn whether each person was “occupied, partially oc- 
cupied, or unoccupied.” In fact, at each of the last three censuses, did 
we not attempt to secure much this same information for employees 
through the occupation and unemployment inquiries of the population 
schedule? Unfortunately, it is true, as Mr. Knight says and as was 
fully discussed in the report (pp. 26-29), that the statistics showing 
the number of women and children engaged in agricultural pursuits 
probably are quite inaccurate; but, inaccurate as they are, if studied 
carefully and used with discretion they are far from being “worthless,” 
even as an indication of the number employed; and it is almost certain 
their accuracy would not have been increased by asking each woman 
ind child the additional question as to whether she or it was “occupied, 
partially occupied, or unoccupied” during the year. 

In conclusion, I wish to state frankly that I consider the occupation 
statisties in this country today rather crude and undeveloped in some 
respects. They are far from being what they should be and what, in 

me, they probably will be; but, both in accuracy and in forth of pre- 

sentation, the Thirteenth Census occupation statistics are so far in ad- 
vance of those of the Twelfth Census that they are cause for hope rather 
than for despair, for optimism rather than for pessimism. For example, 
at the Twelfth Census all the religious and charity workers were classi- 
fied and reported as “‘clergyman’’; all the abstractors, notaries, and 
justices of the peace were classified and reported as “lawyers”; all the 
non-medical healers were classified and reported as “physicians and 
surgeons’; and all the machine-oilers were classified and reported as 
engineers and firemen (not locomotive)’—nor in any case was 
the eredulous user of these statistics warned as to the actual com- 
position of the harmless looking occupation reported. Doubtless some 
mistakes of classification were made at the Thirteenth Census, but, as 
a rule, the occupations reported are what they appear to be. Our ef- 
forts should be toward further increasing the accuracy. In our detailed 
occupation statistics, we have now, as we have never had before, the 
basis for a real scientific study of the occupations of this country, and 
this study should be made before our next census. This and better 
enumeration are the things most needed. 


M. Epwarps. 


EstiMATED VALUATION oF NatioNAL Weattu. The title of this 
recent United States Census bulletin appropriately makes conspicuous 


the word “estimated.” That a figure of aggregate national wealth 


should be estimated, not ascertained, is inevitable. The summary classi- 


fication for the country as a whole is shown in the following table: 
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The method of arriving at these figures deserves consideration. The 
first and most important item is based upon the returns of local tax 
issessors, Which are duly “‘equalized’’ at 100 per cent. The second 
is arrived at by assuming a nearly constant ratio to the first. ‘The next 
three are chiefly the decennial census figures corrected for time. Coin 
ind bullion are shown as regularly estimated by the Director of 
the Mint. Railroads are entered at the aggregate of their fixed 
capital accounts less something for depreciation. This is crude as 
compared with the “commercial valuation” method of 1904. The im 
portant items under “Street railways, ete.” are similarly treated, but 
in the case of street railways and electrical companies, at least, no 
illowance is made for depreciation. The last group of items, consist 
ing mainly of consumption goods in the hands of dealers or consumers, 
ire variously, and it appears rather arbitrarily, estimated by means of 
issumed ratios of the extant stock to recent production or importation 
It would be better, but perhaps an impractical ideal, if all the data 
could be based upon inventoried number times unit cost, less deprecia- 
tion. The writer sees no objection to the application of such a method 
to public streets and the like, which are omitted from the estimate. 
‘valuation” in the title of the bulletin blunts a 


possible objection as to the character or significance of the pecuniary 


The use of the term 


units by which the quantity of wealth is measured. But the question as 
to the importance of a change in the purchasing power of money is 
only the more definitely raised. The influence of an increasing popula 
tion upon the valuation of land and other natural resources should be 
considered. The inference of the “‘man in the street” (including the 
man in Wall Street) from the aggregate pecuniary valuation of wealth 
to a corresponding quantity and increase of well-being or its means is 
not warranted. 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor, wholesale prices 
for 1912 as compared with 190+ were in the ratio of 133.6 to 113.0, 
or 18.2 per cent higher. Retail prices were in the ratio of 154.2 to 
116.2, or 32.7 per cent higher. But the valuation of wealth was 75 
per cent greater. 

The proportion of land value in the total can only be inferred from 
the proportion of taxed real property, for which the distributive per 
cent increased from 51.83 to 52.39. The figures warrant an inference 
stronger than may appear, because it is probably a general rule that the 
proportion of the value of improvements upon land to the value of the 
land with improvements decreases as the combined value per acre 


increases. 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E, L. Bogart) 
\inin, C. D. Colonial aspects of the war. Mid-West Mag., May, 1915 
socHANAN, C. M. Rights of the Puget Sound Indians to game and _ fish. 


Wash. Hist. Quart., Apr., 1915. Pp. 10, 


Shows how the treaty rights of the Indians have been invaded. 


Dantes, W. Steamboating on the Ohio and Mississippi before the war 
Ind. Mag. of Hist., June, 1915. Pp. 30, 
\n interesting account by an old river pilot. 
Feutincer, H. Volk und Wirtschaft in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
II. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Apr., 1915. Pp. 12. 
lhe first article dealt with the population; this, with agriculture 
ind manufactures. 
Putter, G., N. Settlement of Michigan territory. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
June, 1915. Pp. 31. 
Describes economic conditions as well as political organization. 
itAsson, W. TL. Some effects of the European war upon American industries. 
S. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 1915. Pp. 15. 
Deals with the foreign trade of the United States, especially in 
cotton. 
Goipenweiser, A, A, The social organizations of the Indians of North Amer 
ica, Journ, Am. Folk-Lore, Dec., 1914. Pp. 26. 
Hivtpert, A. B. The methods and operations of the Scioto group of specula 
tors. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1915, Pp. 18. 
The second instalment, showing speculative and even fraudulent 
inethods. 
Rinceney, H. W. Seafaring in time of war, 1756-1763. Md. Hist. Mag., Mar., 
1915. Pp. 15. 
Letters and documents concerning Maryland shipowners, with 
comments, 
STONE : . The cotton factorage system of the Southern States. Am 
1915. Pp. 10. 
An account of the marketing of cotton in the ante bellum period 
through the factor or home agent of the planter. 
Teimece, W. J. Agrarian history of the United States as a field for re 
search, Hist. Teacher’s Mag., May, 1915. Pp. 3. 


Urges a study of agricultural history. 
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Durann, C. La situation économique de la Russie a la fin de 1914. L/Econ., 
Frang., June 12, 1915. Pp. 2. 
GruntzeL, J. O6cesterreichs Volkswirtschaft tm Kriege. Wirtsch. Archiv, 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 14. 
Credit, production, consumption, and policy. 
Isaacs, N. The merchant and his law. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1915. Pp. 32. 
A substantial and interesting essay on “business law,” tracing its 
history and discussing its place in the curriculum of colleges of 
commerce. 
Sartorius VON A. Weltwirtschaft und Weltkrieg. Wirtsch 
Archiv, Apr., 1915. Pp. 25. 
An economic and political survey and forecast from the German 
stand point. 
Sreet-Mairiann, A. The economic strain on England and on Germany: a 
comparison, Nineteenth Cent., June, 1915. 
Lettre Egypte: la fécondité de VEgypte et Virrigation. L’Econ, Frang., May, 
1915. Pp. 3. 
La situation économique de la France: les signes d’amélioration graduelle 
I”Econ. Franc., Apr. 24, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Riickblicke und Ausblicke in der Kriegserndhrungswirtschaft. Soz. Praxis, 
May 20, 1915. Pp. 3. 


Economic Geography 


BinkINBINE, J. Tron a factor in the world’s progress. Journ. Franklin Inst., 
Apr., 1915, 


IncatsBE, F. R. Notes on national forestry in Montana, Journ. Assoc. 
Engg. Soc., May, 1915. 

Ross, W. G. Reclamation of low-lying lands along the Mississippi. Stone & 
Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., June, 1915, 

Witson, W. IHHydro-electric power in New Zealand, Engg. Mag., June, 1915. 

The coal industry of the United States in 1914. Min. & Engg. Wld., Feb. 6, 
1915. 

Irrigation pumping in the coast states. Elec. Wld., May 29, 1915. 


World’s copper industry in 1914. Min. & Engg. Wld., Feb. 6, 1915. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by John Lee Coulter) 
Batiop, C. Die Kartoffelfrage. Soz. Praxis, Mar., 1915. Pp. 4. 
Review of exact status and policy suggested during the crop year 
of 1915. 
Creer, E. V. The sugar beet in Germany, with special attention to its re- 


lation to climate. Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., Apr., May, 1915. Pp. 17, 7 
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state and provincial law. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Mar., 1915. 
Pp. 18. 
Detailed review of land operations with full statistical tables. 
The economic results of home colonization in Siberia. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. 
Intell, May, 1915. Pp. 18. 
Study of farm life in old Russia and Siberia. 
[Estimated on farms and value of domestic animals (tables). Farmers’ Bull, 
Feb. 6, 1915. Pp. 5. 
mers’ elevators in the North Central states. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell., 
Mar., 1915. Pp. 13. 
Careful review of movement with bibliography. 
roaiian sugar men testify regarding contracts with planters hefore Commit 
tee of Agriculture of the House of Representatives. Sugar, May, 1915. 
Pp. 3. 
Many details quoted and testimony interpreted. 
The land and agricultural bank in 1913, Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, Apr., 
1915. Pp. 8. 
Experience in Union of South Africa. 
Lundschaft of the Province of Saxony. Mo. Bull. Econ, & Soc. Intell, Jan., 
1915, 
\ 50-year review of origin, growth and present status. 
Varimum food prices. Annalist, May 17, 1915. Pp. 2. 
\ review of experience in Germany and Holland and statement of 
situation in France and Great Britain. 
The movement for agricultural credit in the United States. Mo. Bull. Econ. & 
Soc. Intell., Nov., 1914. 
Brief summary of movement in the United States up to about July, 
1914, 
Periodical migrations of agricultural laborers. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc. Intell, 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 9. 


Detailed review of situation in Italy in 1912. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by M. T. Copeland) 

Barney, W. J. The modern terminal port. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1915. 
Brief exposition of the principles of terminal and port planning. 
Bisnop, A. L. Commercial attachés and foreign trade. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 

1915. Pp. 11. | 
Camppett, H. H. The steel industry and export trade. Engg. Mag., May, 
1915, 
Attempt to justify “dumping,” because of inelasticity of domestic 
demand and economies of continuous operation. 
CHapMan, S. J. and Kemp, D. The war and the tertile industries (with dis 


cussion). Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Mar., 1915. 
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Payen, E. Le cacao. Sa consommation et ses prix. L’Econ. Frang., Apr. 

10, 1915. 

Brief survey of world’s cocoa trade. 

Paven, E. L’ Uruguay: sa situation économique et financicre. L’ Econ, Frang., 

May 8, 1915. Pp. 2. 

A brief summary of economic and financial conditions in Uruguay, 
emphasizing her important trade relations with France. 

Peprer, C. M. South American markets. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1915. 
Pirrs, H. B. Commercial practices in California, Elec. Wld., May 29, 1915 

Sales organization of the Pacific Gas and Electric company. 

Prarr, KE. E. The attitude of business towards foreign trade. Ann, Am. Acad., 
May, 1915. 

Opportunities and advantages in foreign trade. 

Saunpers, W. L. Some practical considerations in foreign business. Ameri 
cas, June, 1915. 

Foreign branches most advantageous; this requires large capital and 
variety of products; hence small manufacturers should be permitted to 
combine for export trade. 

Usner, A. P. The technique of mediaeval and modern produce markets, 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1915. 

Elements of organized speculation and their early manifestation. 
American merchant marine. Sup., Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber Com., Jan., 1915. 

Criticism of ship purchase bill and discussion of alternative plan of 
guaranteeing ship mortgages. 

Brazil. U.S. Com. Repts., May 12, 1915. 

Detailed statistical report on foreign trade of Brazil in 1914. 

Bulletin of the American Institute of Banking. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
May, 1915. 

Significance of our “favorable” balance of trade; opportunities for 
American bankers. 

Commercial benefits arising from “free ports.” Greater N. Y., June 21, 1915. 

Foreign experience indicates advantages which would accrue to New 
York from establishment of a “free port.” 

The customer's rebate. Annalist, May, 1915. 

Reasons for opposition to trading stamps and profit-sharing coupons. 
The international movement of fertilizer. Mo. Bull. Agr. Intell., Mar., 1915. 

Production trade statistics; comprehensive bibliography. 

Pan American financial conference. Nation’s Business, June 15, 1915. 

Reports of committees and review of trade data furnished by 
Latin-Americans. 

A place in the sun. Annalist, Apr. 26, 1915. 

Comparison of growth of foreign trade of Germany, England, France, 

and United States since 1875. 
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BrapsHaw, G. Some of the more important railway associations: their history 
and purposes. Ry. Wld., Mar., 1915. Pp. 
,G. D. How the operation of one terminal was improved. Ry. Ag 
Gaz., May 28, 1915. Pp. 4. 
Scientific methods applied to the organization of a large terminal 


Berieson, A. S. How should railroads be paid for carrying mail Nation’ 
Business, May 15, 1915. 
Che Post Office Department point of view. Contends that the rail 
ivs “are receiving ample pay for the service performed.” 
sank, G. A. A recent development in railroad finance. Ry. A 
i8, 1915. Pp. 3. 
The rise of the blanket mortgage. 
pe, J. G. Federal regulation of railroads. Ry. Age Gaz., June 11, 1915 
Suggests districting the United States and assigning an interstate 
commerce commissioner (or a sub-commissioner) to each district. 
kK, W. W. A plan for the nationalization of railroads. Yale Law Journ., 
Mar., 1915. Pp. 11. 


\dvocates nationalization by means of a holding company, or com 
inies, controlled by the public. 


rpeEAL, EX. Cost accounting in the railroad repair shop. The expert in the 


railroad repair shop. Engg. Mag., June, 1915. Pp. 7, 6. 
Vinal articles in a series dealing with economy in railway shop 
operation. 


Cummins, A. B. Reasons for the full liability law. Trade & Transportation, 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 2. 

Statement of origin and purpose of the so-called Cummins amend 
nent, prohibiting carriers from limiting their liability for property 
destroyed or damaged in transit. 

FsureMan, J. M. What determines the “fair value” of a public utility prop 
erty. Case & Comment, Apr., 1915. Pp. 6. 

Value is determinable only by the “sacrifice made by the owners of 
the property in view of all the facts.” 

Korn, F. S. The necessity for a national railroad organization. Ry. Wid., 
May, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Advocates the elimination of competition by means of “organized 

cooperation.” 


Gaines, F. F. A discussion of the factors involved in increasing tonnage per 
locomotive mile. Railroad Herald, Jen., Feb., Mar., Apr., June, 1915. 
An efficiency series. 
Gaines, M. W. A billion dollar confiscation. Ry. Age Gaz., June 4, 1915 
Characterizes depreciation regulations of Interstate Commerce Com 


mission as a double burden on the present generation of railway secur 
ity holders. 
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HiuncerrorD, E, Railroad advertising. Ry. Age Gaz., May 14, 1915. Pp. 3. 
Commends to the railways the utilization of large-scale advertising 
1s an aid in the solution of railway problems. 


lenntnos, H. J. Home railroads during the war. Nineteenth Cent., Apr., 
1915. Pp. 14 


The agreement between the British government and the railways, and 
ts effect on railway trattic, operation, and finances. 
Kenpatt, W. EHeonomical handling of freight cars, Pro. N. EK. Railroad 
Club, Apr. 13, 1915. Pp. 15. 


,F. The rivers and railroads in the United States. Ry. Age Gaz., May 
1915. Pp. 2. 


ts 


Emphasizes fallacy of ignoring interest on investment and cost 
of administration and maintenance when calculating total transporta 
tion cost via canalized waterways. 

Lawson, W. R. The future of British railways. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1915. 
Pp. 14. 

Pessimistic analysis of labor difficulties, rate problems, and financial 

worries that will face British railway officials after the war. 


by water power. Sci. Am., June 19, 1915. 


I. Running railroads 
Hydro-clectrie power as an element in conservation of natural 
resources. 
MacPuerson, D. New Canadian national transcontinental railway. Scribner's 
Mag., May, 1915. Pp. 20. 
Popular description of new railway line from coast to coast, to be 
operated as the Grand ‘Trunk Pacific Railway. With map. 
Mertens. Zur Geschichte des Eisenbahntarifwesens in Russland. Archiv f 
Kisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1915. Pp. 12. 
Development of the Russian railway rate system and its organiza 
tion. 
Mrrenet, J. P. Transportation, port and terminal facilities. Pro. N. Y. Acad. 
Pol. Sci., Apr. 1915. Pp. 15. 
Future development of New York City’s railway and water terminal 
facilities, 


Moyniuan, J. J. Freight car efficiency. Traffic Wld., June 12, 1915. Pp. 2 


Necys, H. L’exploitation des chemins de fer par Etat. Rev. Sci. Pol., July- 
Aug., 1914. Pp. 40, 
A pessimistic review of the acquisition and operation of te western 
railway of France by the government. 
Parmeter, J. H. Statistics of English railways in war time. Ry. Age Gaz., 
June 11, 1915. P. 1. 


Virtual nationalization of railways, and unsatisfactory nature of 
their annual reports. 


Parsons, W. B. An American engineer in China. Journ. Franklin Inst., Apr., 
1915. Pp. 33. 
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reexer, R. H. An application of cost accounting in rate-making. Journ, Pol. 
Econ., June, 1915. Pp. 14. 
or the most part an analysis of the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
xpress rate cases. 
Wintis, 1. P. Aspects of the financial problem of the railways. Ry. Age Gaz., 
May 14, 1915. Pp. 4. 
Operation of the Federal Reserve Act, and effect on need of the 
railways for new capital. 
Wuson, H. R. British railway accidents. Engg. News, Mar. 4, 1915. 
In spite of heavy demands on the railway organization due to war 


nditions, only six passengers on British railways lost their lives in 
1914 in train accidents. 


hitectural beauty in the civic aqateway of to-day. Craftsman, Apr., 1915 


I}lustrated article on railway terminals. 
fustralia’s transcontinental railway. Ry. News (London), June 5, 1915. 


toad will connect West Australia, South Australia, Victoria, and 
New South Wales. Work was commenced in 1912. 


lward: Arbitration between the Western railroads and Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers. 
Apr. 30, 1915. Pp. 32. 

\ward by board appointed under Newlands act affects nearly 100 
Western roads and about 65,000 enginemen and firemen, Rates of pay 
ire advanced for certain classes, working rules are revised, and weight 
if engine on drivers is established as the basis of compensation, Final 
result of award, in dollars of added wages per year, can not be deter 
mined without experimental study. 


Decision in re the Cummins amendment. Decision on lake line applications 
under Panama Canal Act. Interstate Commerce Commission, May 7, 1915. 
The Cummins amendment, forbidding common carriers to limit their 
liability for the carriage of goods, does not automatically allow carriers 
to increase their rates. 

Refuses the petition of certain Eastern railways to retain control 
of their Great Lakes boat lines, on the ground that they compete with 
the lake lines either directly (by rail routes paralleling the water 
utes) or indirectly (by through rail agreements with other railways). 
The domain of the efficiency expert. Ry. Rev., May 8, 1915. Pp. 3. 

A critique of the “theoretical expert.” 


In effective freight claim preventive crusade, Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 9, 16, 23 
1915. Pp. 13. 


The campaign on the Frisco to prevent loss and damage to freight 
las resulted in cutting damage claims nearly in two. 
Effects of train limit legislation. Ry. Age Gaz., May 7, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Argues that the attempt to limit length of freight trains reduces the 
factor of safety in railway transportation. 
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l'undamental } tation Ry. Age Gaz., June 1, 
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1915. Pp. 5 


Report of conf ton in May, attended by repr an 
ntatives of fed missions and of the railways, | 
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1 history of mai Py 

James J, fill 7 ior Ry Age Gaz., July 2, 1915 

A new founda y railway officials and other 


friends of Mr. H 
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The Norfolk & We Ry. Journ., June 5, 1915, Pp. 12 | 
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don), Apr. 3 
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1915. Pp. 3 
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Public hearing on I é f testimony). U. S. Commi at 1 
ion on Indust M15 Pp. 66 rey 
Railroad securities ‘ , July ?, 1915. Pp. 9. Wh 
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Railwaymen and enlistment: employment of women, Ry. News (London), Apr. 
3, 1915. P. 1. 
A receivership in the making. Annalist, June 14, 1915. Pp. 2. 
The circumstances surrounding the Rock Island receivership. 
Reclamation of scrap on the Great Northern. Ry. Age Gaz., May 7, 1915. 
Scientific management applied to the salvage of wrought iron scrap. 
The struggle for the railways of Manchuria. Far East. Rey., Mar., 1915, 
The military and diplomatic moves by which Japan ousted Russia 
from dominance in South Manchuria. 
Telephone and telegraph statistics of the world, Am, Tel. and Tel. Co, Bull. 
No. 4, May, 1915. Pp. 7. 
The second of an annual series of bulletins. Total number of tele 


phones in use on January 1, 1914, throughout the world is estimated at 
nearly 15 million, of which the United States has nearly two thirds. 
Transportation bulletin, Bureau of Applied Economics, Bull. No. 1, May 15, 
1915. Pp. 12. 
Digest of current railway finances, accident statistics, judicial deci 
sions, ete. 
l'ransportation in Chicago during a traction strike. Ry. Age Gaz., June 25 
1915. Pp. 6. 


The record of the steam railways in handling five times their normal 
passenger traffic during the 3-day traction strike in June 1915, without 
accident. 

Transportation on land and sea. Sci. Am., June 5, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Developments in ocean and railway travel since 1845 with particular 
reference to size of locomotives and other equipment, safety devices, 
electrical mechanism, ete. 

The value of the old man, Ry. Rev., June 2, 1915. Pp. 3. 

A plea for the mature man over forty in the railway organization. 

The war bonus: Revised agreement between the government and the railways. 
Ky. News (London), Apr. 17, 1915. P. 1. 

By a new arrangement with the railways, the British government will 
pay only three fourths of the war bonus granted to railway employees, 
at the same time agreeing to make up to the railways all losses in net 
revenues, as compared with normal conditions. 

What the railroads can do to promote foreign trade. Americas, Apr., 1915. 
Pp. 6. 

A plea for properly regulated rate concessions to export trade. 
Women and railway work. Ry. News (London), Apr. 17, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Utilization of women on the British railways as clerks, ticket collec 
tors and examiners, dining-car attendants, porters, messengers, etc. 
Die Eisenbahnen Deutschlands, Englands und Frankreichs in den Jahre 1909 bis 

1911. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1915. Pp. 30, 


Statistical comparison of railway operations and railway progress 
in Germany, England, and France. 
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Die thi May-June, 1915. Pp. 15 
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Bennetr, R. J. Journ. Account., June, 1915 
Problems ind I be concluded. 

Corvpeat, | ( hop Engg. Mag., May, 1915 


Present metl I units by which the cost o 


repairs can be practical suggestions. 
Craccs, G. S. M nt, June 5, 1915. Pp. 12. 
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Picker, N. T. Manufacturing expense distribution, Engg. Mag., June, 1915. 
Opening chapter of a series on the apportionment of manufacturing 

expense. This chapter establishes the unit of time as the correct basis 

for distribution. 

Visu, E. H. What constitutes overhead, Engg. Mag., July, 1915. Pp. 10. 
The constituent factors of overhead expense itemized and analyzed 

using a specific machine-tool factory as an example. 

Gaines, M. W. a billion dollar confiscation. Ry. Age Gaz., June 4, 1915. 
Criticizes requiring railroads to keep formal depreciation reserve 

for equipment, 

Guerre, H. P. Appraisal of “overhead costs.” Elec. Wid., June 3, 1915, 
What should and what should not be included under “overhead costs.” 


(CAILLETTE, nm. P. The valuation of water-works properties, Engg. & Con., 
May, 1915. 


First article of a series of twelve. Deals with plant inventory. 


Gravy, W. Hl. Cost factors in coal production. Bull. Am, Inst, Min, Engrs., 
May, 1915. 
Haney, L. H. Depeciation and valuation for rate making. Journ. Account., 
May, 1915. Pp. 7%. 
Discusses fallacies. 
Hitter, A. School accounting and costs, Journ. Account., June, 1915, 
Summarizes what has been done. Offers suggestions and criticisms. 
Hitton, W. P. Bonus capital stock and bonds, Journ, Account., June, 1915 
Explains an actual case in which both bonus capital stock and bonus 
bonds were issued under a general first mortga 


sage. 
Hurerr, F. W. Way records on cost per section basis. Elec, Ry. Journ., Apr. 
3, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Proper regulation of maintenance of way accounts of electric 
railways. 
Ives, A. S. Factors in rate-making. III. Elec, Wid., Apr. 17, 1915. Pp. 3. 


Concluding article. Considerations which govern rates and some new 
forms of utility schedules. 
Lawron, W. H. Depreciation accounts, Elec. Wid., June 26, 1915. Pp. 1%. 
Consideration of method. Lack of uniform terminology. 
Mitten, K. B. Valuation of physical properties. Tel. Engr., May, 1915 
Considers some of the fundamental points. 
Pecter, E. C. The auditor's duty in relation to stock-in-trade. Accountant, 
May 1, 1915. Pp. 7. 
Describes rnethods of verifying stock on hand as shown on the stock 
sheets. Cites some English legal decisions. 


Potakov, W. N. Controlling the cost of electricity. Engg. Mag., May, 1915. 


Statement of common fallacies in judging cost of electric power in 
private plants and of elements involved in determining output of power 
ictually required. 


410 | September 
Purpon, C. D Jourt Assoc. Engg. Socs., Apr., 
1915, 
R. H Ry. Age Gaz., June 11, 1915. 
Suggests met } tual costs of overhead charges | 
instead of using 
I 
vcxer, R. H inting in rate making. Journ 
Pol. Econ., J 
Cites the Mir ’ nsin express rate cases as a 
step in the dire rates by the application of cost 
accounting. Ex ating actual costs of services 
performed in W 
Central electric 1 R Journ., June 19, 1915. Pp. 3 
Report of me 1 and 12. Abstracts of paper on 
the relation of hanical departments. 
Depreciation as n in the appraisal of public se) 
vice propertic Engrs. Apr., 1915. 
Continued dis C, E. Grunsky. 
Elements of railr 6 ked, Eng. Rec., Apr. 24, 1915 
From bulletin mmittee of Chicago Hamilton & 
Dayton Railroad 
Fundamental pi valuation Ry. Age Gaz., June 4, 
1915. Pp. 4 
A report of a r the discussion of some of the 
important probl the federal work. 
Interstate Comme tem of accounts for Class “( 
telephone « , May, 1915 Pp. 3. 
Objections as f submitted by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Comm 
Railway Storekee 67 ? Ry. Age Gaz., May, 1915 
Reports on si sification, recommended practices, 
reclamation work work 
tilities 


Brapter, G. 7 } tilways. Stone & Webster Pub 
Serv. Jour! 
Permanent es competition must inevitably be 
followed by a ma juantity and quality of street 


railway service 


Buroess, P. Point ks franchises. Am. City, Apr., 
1915. 
Discusses var viding in the franchise for rates, 
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Herman, R. E. Public service commission reports, Nat. Munic, Rev., Apr., 
1915. 

Recent reports of public service commissions indicate that rapid 


progress is being made by the commissions in the development of 
proper principles of control. 


Hemman, R. E. Some economic aspects of water works valuation. Fire & 
Water Engg., Apr. 14, 1915. 

Treatment of early losses and going concern in valuation of water 
plants for rate-making purposes. 

Jackson, H. D. Public versus public service corporations. Engg. Mag., June, 
1915. 

Regulation by state commissions must prove ineffective. Proposes 
the establishment of combined local and state commissions with separate 
and joint regulative authority. 

Kine, C. L. The jitney bus. Am. City, June, 1915. 

What the new method of transportation means to municipal welfare 
ind development. Provisions for regulation necessary. 

Morton, F. M. Public utility references. Special Libraries, May, 1915 

List of recent articles on public utility subjects. 

Moses, R. P. Electric rates. Am. Munic., May, 1915. 

An analysis and discussion of the factors which make up the cost 
of service. 

Nasu, L. R. Some commercial considerations in central station rate making. 
Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., June, 1915. 

That system of rates is best, whatever it may be, which for a given 
net profit will yield a maximum total development of business. 
Paum, C. I. The jitney bus. Engg. News, May 13, 1915. 

Jitneys can not carry passengers for five cents and make a profit. 
Pratt, E. A. Ancient and modern accounting for public utilities. Vire & 

Water Eng., Apr. 14, 1915. 

Criticises accounting methods prescribed by some of the state com- 

inissioners. 


Ross, R. A problem in making of rates. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ 
Apr., 1915. 


Protests against deducting depreciation from cost value of property 
in reaching a base upon which a return shall be permitted. 


Wacner, B. M. The acquisition of private water plants by municipalities. 
Journ. Am. Water Works Assoc., Mar., 1915. 
Discusses methods of evaluating private plants which are to be taken 
over by a municipality. 
Wacner, B. M. Rates for water supply. Journ, N. E. Water Works Assoc., 
Mar., 1915. 


A review of the development of rate fixing methods for water. 
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S. A. The world a bankrupt. Moody's Mag., May, 1915. 
(nswers question in negative, pointing out that saving propensiti« 
timulated by war. United States becoming world’s creditor nation. 
scuno, L. A study of the list of legal investments issued by the New York 

state banking department. Bankers Mag., Apr., 1915. 

\dverse criticism of application of the law to certain investments. 
Suggests, perhaps rightly, official misjudgment of investment values. 
HickerneLt, W. L. The war and the bond market. Moody’s Mag., Apr., 

1915. Pp. 3. 

Brief criticism of Patten’s contentions that stock prices are being 

tintained artificially and that there will be a rapid decline in stock 
prices this summer. Emphasizes the desirability of American invest 
nents to citizens of belligerent nations. 

orson, C. K. The war and British foreign investments. Econ. Journ., June, 

1915, 

Careful summary of the British balance of trade through March in 
cluding considerable statistical material. Concludes that inroads on 
total amount of British foreign investments are thus far but little. 

oner, L. F. Our borrowed capital. Annalist, June 28, 1915. 

Digest of President Loree’s exhaustive and valuable study of for 
cign holding of American railway securities. 

WGratrn, D. J. Investment required per passenger. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 
8, 1915. 

\n able exposition and defense of using a “per passenger” basis 
in estimating electric railway investments. 

Punce, T. The Missouri, Kansas, and Texas situation. Moody's Mag., Apr., 


1915. Pp. 9. 


\ very careful, judicious, and painstaking analysis of the financial 
condition of a railroad from the point of view of investors, especially in 


railroad short-term notes. 
Roninson, M. H. Distribution of securities in the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1915. 

Most exhaustive analysis thus far made. Some of the footnote 
sources upon which important figures hinge are open to question; article 
would have been of greater value had more original sources been used. 
Znamieckt, A. [low investments pay in Russia. Americas, May, 1915. 

Instructive account with elaborate statistical summaries. Leaves 
impression that Russian industrial enterprises are very profitable. 
Investments under war conditions. Accountant, Apr. 10, 1915. 

A criticism of Hobson’s theory of geographical distribution of in 
vestments. 

New blue sky laws. Invest. Bankers Assoc. Bull., June 12, 1915. 

Summary of recent legislation and court decisions restricting sales 
of securities in Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
The Iowa law in detail in the bulletin for April 28. 
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Passing a i ) 

A statemen unipulation surrounding the gain 
ing of the Un ny’s common stock dividend. 
Use of middle N. ¥ Times, Apr. 15, 1915. 

Good brief services of bankers in placing 


municipal b 


CANADIAN CorR ¢ in subsidies (Canada). Annalist, 
June 28, 19 
Analvsis of d guaranties made by Dominion 


government to 


Corrern, A. Tf ation Moody’s Mag., Mar., 
Apr., Ma 

Davies, J. EK. i Wild. Wk., May, 1915. 

LigFMANN R tnolitik und thre Beurteilung in 
Lichte de Wirtschafts. Archiv, Apr., 1915. 

Effort to jud tions in large business according to 
German econo! : gnorance of a real understanding 
of the facts and t f our economic life. 

Srepnens, G. A egislation. S. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 
1915. 

Clayton Act ise of its uncertainty of applica 
tion. Article a ssion, but suggests that it should b 
a “trained bod men,” 

Youns, A. A. he new anti-trust legislation. Journ 
Pol. Econ., 

I. History of ling passage of legislation. Draw 
ing of Clayton use of “‘administrative pressure, 
party disciplin ver of organized labor.” Excellent 
and unbiased ana rrent trust legislation. ITI. Analysis 
of anti-trust leg t to (1) exemption of labor unions, 
(2) holding « king directorates, (4) the Trad 
Commission. 

Relevant annotat nt in common sense. Annalist, July 
12, 1915 P 

Discussion of ‘ Pacific reorganization. Valuabl 

because ol light iilroad reorganization policy. 


Organizations 
id A. McCabe) 


Annorr, | Re il revolution. Outlook, May 26, 1915. 
Describes tl r labor legislation and industrial 
peace. 
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\nprews, J. B. An industrial commission for the state of New York. Survey, 
May 1, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Favorable comment on the provisions of the new act. 
\rtanticus. Unionism afloat. Atlantic, July, 1915. Pp. 7. 
The British marine unions have not fought strenuously enough for 
safety regulations. 
Baniitz, A. A. Historical development of trade unions. Am. Federationist, 
May, 1915. Pp. 7. 
(Continued from February issue.) Deals with changes in legal 
status of unions in England in last century. 
Barnes, C. B. Public bureaus of employment. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1915. 
Pp. 9. 
Their province, defects, and needs outlined. 
Brvere, R. Compensation and business ethics. Warpers, July, 1915. Pp. 10. 
Some results of workmen’s compensation acts; favors extension of 
social insurance. 
Cookr, M. L. Casual and chronic unemployment. Ann, Am. Acad., May, 1915. 
Pp. 6. 
Is for the most part remediable; lines of advance are suggested. 
Creet, G. A way to industrial peace. Century, July, 1915. Pp. 8. 
Describes the joint agreement system in operation in the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx factory in Chicago. 
Gary, E. H. Unemployment and business. Harpers, June, 1915. Pp. 3. 
The problem is essentially one of business management; the state can 
not be expected to furnish employment. 
Giocxer, T. W. Amalgamation of related trades in American unions. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Sept., 1915. Pp. 21. 
Gomprers, S. Fixing wages by law or unionism. Am. Federationist, May, 
1915. Pp. 5. 
Favors latter method; a rejoinder to a criticism (here reproduced ) 
by Harris Weinstock of an article in the March issue. 
Gomrrrs, S. And yet they would “wish it on us.” Am. Federationist, May, 
1915. Pp. 5. 
An unfavorable review of recent wage decisions in New South Wales. 
Hamitton, F. H. Methods of wage payments so as to afford the least incon 
venience to employees, Pro. St. Louis Ry. Club, Mar, 12, 1915. 
Hammonp, M. B. Wages boards in Australia. IV. Social and economic 
results of wages boards, Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1915. Pp. 68. 
Harnaway, H. K. Scientific management and the interests of the employee. 
Journ. Eng. Soc. of Penn., Mar., 1915. 
Henpverson, C. R. How Chicago met the unemployment problem of 1915 
Am. Journ. Soc., May, 1915. Pp. 10. 


Hovers, H. G. Statutory provisions for and achievements of public employ- 


ment bureaus. Ann, Am. Acad., May, 1915, Pp. 20, 
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\ Sxintep Laporer. 


Money, Credit, and Banking T17 
inemen, G. Die Arbeitsvermittlung fiir Naufleute. Soz. Praxis, Mar 
18, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Local and private agencies are inadequate; imperial organization 
f the service is desirable. 

Strikes from the workman's point of view. Quart. Rev., 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 22. 


Advocates the training up of a class of professional adjusters of 


labor disputes. 


Srewart, M. W. Some 


buried “labor laws.’ Am. Federationist, June, 1915 


Calls attention to laws in several states, not ordinarily classified as 
ibor laws, giving power to guards employed by private corporations 
nd firms during strikes. 

lansers, 1. M. Shorter working hours. American, Apr., 1915. 


lavtorn, A. W. Minimum wage law in the state of Washington. Am. Econ 


tev., June, 1915. Pp. 8. 

wey, H. T. The issuing of working permits and its bearing on othe 
chool proble ms. School & Society, May 22, 1915. 

Ry. Age Gaz., May 7, 


itration award in enginemen’s wage controversy. £ 


1915. Pp. 1. 


\n analysis of the award of April 30 in the case of the Western 


railroads and the engineers and firemen. 


{rbitration of the Chicago Street Railway Strike. Survey, June 26, 1915. P. 1. 


Elec. Ry. Journ., May 29, 1915. Pp. 3. 
in the Bay State Street Railway Company 


Ray state arbitration. 
The company’s case 
irbitration. 


hicago’s two-day strike. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 19, 1915. Pp. 4. 


\ccount of the recent street car strike and of submission to arbitra 


tion. 
he municipalities and the unemployed. 
The municipalities have been forced to bear the heavy burden of 
igricultural unemployment caused by the war and have made pro 
sals to Dominion government for action to relieve the situation. 


Canadian Munic. Journ., June, 1915 


i 


Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Don C. Barrett) 


Brapy, J. E. National banks and trust company powers. Banking Law 


Journ., Apr., 1915. Pp. 8. 
Review of court decisions showing that Congress has the right to 
confer trust company powers upon national banks. 


Conant, C. A The rediscount and acceptance system. Bankers Mag., Apr., 


May, 1915. Pp. 7, 7. 
Survey of European methods. Variations in policy in England, 
France, Germany, and Belgium. Federal Reserve Board gives qualified 


encouragement to system as practiced in Europe. Advantages of 
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Lanspurcu, A, Die Berliner Grossbanken im Kriegsjahr 191j, Die Bank, 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 19. 
The conduct of large banks was well ordered. Early assistance re- 
ceived from Reichsbank not duly recognized. 
Mever-Wetti, E. Die Bankpolitik auf Irrwegen. Natur und Gesellschaft, 
June, 1915. Pp. 2. 


Morcan, G. W. Argument of New York trust companies against extension 

of fiduciary powers to banks. ‘Trust Companies, Apr., 1915. Pp. 6 

“Enabling bills’ now pending would compel trust companies to “na 
tionalize,’ paralyzing business and depriving clients of protection 
under state laws. 

Necco, A. Jl corso dei titoli di borsa in Italia dal 1861 al 1912. Rif. Soc., 
Apr., 1915. Supplement. Pp, 152. 

\ valuable history and discussion. The present volume deals only 
with the fluctuations of price and yield of government obligations. It 
is also published in full as a supplement to the Giornale degli Econ 
omisti for April. 

Neceo, A. I prezzi delle merci in Italia nel 1913, Rif. Soce., Apr.-May, 1915. 

Pp. 17%. 

Nicnorson, J. S. The abandonment of the gold standard, Quart. Rev., Apr., 

1915. 

The moratorium and inconvertibility are in essence the same. The 
provision for convertibility of British treasury notes was practically 
non-effective. Present monetary troubles are ultimately traceable to 
ibandonment of silver as a standard. 

Parcrave, R. H. I. The government note issue. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Apr., 1915, 

Rarratovicn, A, Les marchés neutres et les belligérents. Journ. des Econ., 
May, 1915. 

Circumstances which have led to loans to belligerents by American 
bankers. 

Rosinson, W. M. Protest of trust companies of Pennsylvania against divi 


sion of fiduciary powers. ‘Trust Companies, Apr., 1915. Pp. 5. 
. 


Able discussion of objections, based upon court decisions and upon 


opinion that safe administration of trust estates will be jeopardized. 
Stay, G. J. Governor Slay explains the clearing plan. Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., June, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Detailed explanation of system for district no. 5. Shows the 
natural development of a national clearing house through reserve board. 
Spatpinc, W. F. The foreign exchanges and the war. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 

June, 1915. Pp. 11. 

Discussion of some causes of fluctuations in exchange and some mone 
tary problems arising from war. 

Spracur, O. M. W. The crisis of 1914 in the United States. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1915. Pp. 35. 
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The Australian , M vy, 1915 Pp 
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Repeat ng eX} ) 

Bibliography \ Bankers Assoc., June, 1915 
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Convention of I Journ., May, 1915. Pp. 4 
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fourn., June, 1915. Pp. 4. 
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in the government’s method of issuing treasury bills in order to raise 
rate in Lombard Street and check flow of gold. 
How the war affects practical operations in international exchange. Journ. 
(m. Bankers Assoc., June, 1915. Pp. 5. 
Brief and clear description of measures by which British govern 
ent through the Bank of England relieved accepting banks from 
precarious situation induced by war. Work of gold fund committee in 
New York. Predicts American acceptance market and leadership. 
The island of stone money. Econ, Journ., June, 1915. Pp. 3. 
Curious illustration of a circulating medium. 


The Kansas rural credit law, Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, May, 1915. Pp. Rf 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1914. Nos. 3 and 4. 
Bankers’ Mag. (London), Apr., May, 1915. Pp. 28, 27. 

Statistical presentation of balance sheets. A few banks still fail 
to publish accounts, but otherwise 1914 statements are fairly complete. 
\cceptances fallen off; note circulation increased 11 million. 4. Pre 
cise amount of specie in land can not be determined. Statisties for 
ten years, giving percentages. Great increase in cash relatively to 
lemand liabilities during last 10 years was probably main cause of 


facility in handling financial troubles of 1914. 

lhe progress of British banking. Commerce Repts., May 29, 1915. 

Extracts from the London Statist for May 15. 

ite ural credit systems are still in an experimental stage Journ. Am 
Bankers Assoc., May, 1915. Pp. 6. 

Survey of experiments, especially in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New 

ork, and Missouri. Extended bibliography. 


} lication of trust company rights and state sovere ignty. Trust Companie Ss, 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 5. 

Voices opposition to giving such rights to national banks. Prelim- 
inary opinion of John G. Johnson on constitutionality of such action. 
Les moyens de change et d’arbilrage entre la France et Uétranger. Econ 

Franc., Apr. 17, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Since the United States has become a creditor country, and the 
small amount of funds coming to Paris as a basis for exchange is in 
the form of dividends, it would be profitable and patriotic to exchange 
l'rench government bonds for American securities. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 
\nprtapis, A. Les finances de la Gréce. Journ. des Econ., Apr., May, 1915 
Pp. 24, 30. 
Traces finances of Greece from establishment of self-government 
in 1843 to problems of present European war. 


Bennam, R. The Indian budget. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Apr., 1915. Pp. 6. 


A critical discussion of the budget of British India for 1914-1915. 
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Double taxation has been due in many cases to failure to distinguish 
between property and wealth. 

NormManpn, J. Les recettes de loctroi de Paris pendant lannee 1914 et les 

premieres mots de 1915, L’Econ, Frang., May 15, 1915. Pp. 2. 

in analysis of the octroi receipts at Paris, showing the effect of th 
war on the various classes of goods. 

OaxenrFuLi, J. C. Brazilian finances: past, present, and future. Finan. Rev. 
Rev., June, 1915. Pp. 10. 

A sketch of Brazilian finances from 1822 to the present time, with 
particular reference to the course of her depreciated currency. 
Parcrave, R. H. I. The government note-issue. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 

Apr., 1915. Pp. 7. 

Urges withdrawal of treasury notes at end of war and serious 
consideration of act of 1844. 

Ponn, O. L. The taration of corporations. Yale Law Jour Mar., 1915. 

Favors separation of state and local revenues, giving the localities, 
the tax on realty and tangible personalty, and the state tax on corpora- 
tions. 
tarFaLovicH, A. L’exrposé budgétaire de M. Helfferich. Journ, des Econ., 

Apr., 1915. Pp. 10. 

Synopsis of the budget speech of the German finance minister, 
March 10, 1915, with critical comments. 

Sanvers, W. The practice of income-tax relief. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1915, 

The war rates of the British income tax have made the customary 
practice of not informing taxpayers of their rights to exemption par- 
ticularly vexatious. Gives examples of rights to relief not generally 
known. 

SevigMan, I, N. Taxation. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber Com., May, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Report of the chairman of the committee on state and municipal 
taxation criticising the Emerson amendment to the inheritance tax 
laws of New York. 

Suerwet, A. J. The Russian vodka monopoly. Contemp. Rev., May, 1915. 
rp. 39. 

Relates the history and results of the Russian government monopoly 
on the sale of vodka. 

Suortr, A. Municipal taxation in re lation to speculative land values. Cana- 
dian Munic. Journ., July, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Difficulties in municipal finance arising from booms would be dimin- 
ished by a tax on increase in land value at time of transfer and use of 
proceeds for capital expenditures. 


Swanson, W. W. The financial power of the empire. Queen’s Quart., Apr.- 
May-June, 1915. Pp. 29. 
Describes the measures taken by Great Britain to meet the August 
panic and compares the financial strength of the belligerents. The 
United States will not succeed in capturing South American trade. 
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A short history of the land values movement in Great Britain, Land Values, 
June, 1915. Pp. 4. 

Traces history of single tax movement in Great Britain from the 
visit of Henry George in 1882 to the present time. 

Sir Edward H. Holden, Bart., on German finance. Scottish Bankers Mag., 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 13. 

Address of managing director at annual meeting of London City and 
Midland Bank, January 29, 1915. Describes measures taken by Ger- 
many to increase gold holdings of Reichsbank and to procure credit 
through the new war-loan, war-credit, and war-aid banks. 

Taxation of mortgages on real property. National Real Estate Journ., May, 
1915. Pp. 6. 
War taxation in Switzerland. Econ. (London), May, 1915. P. 1. 

A brief statement of the amendment to the Swiss constitution, im 
posing special taxes on capital and earned income, to be submitted to 
popular vote. 


Les discussions de la Société d’économie politique de Paris: les finances hel- 
leniques pendant et depuis les guerres balkaniques. L’Econ. Frang¢., 
Mar. 27, 1915. Pp. 5. 

Professor Andréadés traces Greek finances from 1912 to the present. 

Places the cost to Greece of the Balkan wars at 650,000,000 francs. 


La taxation des vins en Angleterre. L’Econ. Franc., May 8, 1915. Pp. 2. 
French wine provinces will be injured by imposition of very high war 
tax proposed by Lloyd George. 


Tariffs and Reciprocity 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 
\rpertl, M. Gli insegnamenti economici del conflitto europeo. Giorn. d. 
Econ., Jan., 1915. Pp. 29. 

“Only the complete overturn of our economic system, only the coming 
to the front, after the war, of socialist-anticapitalist men and ideas, 
only the repudiation of public debts, up to a certain point, can prevent 
the continuation, probably on an increasing scale, of protective tariff 
policies.” 

Emery, H. C. The tariff and the ultimate consumer. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 
1915. Pp. 20. 


Freiscuer, P. Grundziige der ungarischen Handelspolitik. Jahrb. Gesetzge- 


bung, 38, 4, 1914. Pp. 40. 
Discussion of conditions of Hungarian trade policy and its effects on 
the tariff development of the dual empire. 


Rarratovicn, A. Protectionnisme et marché financier. Journ. des Econ., 
Apr., 1915. Pp. 4. 
Inferentially opposes British tariff reform because of its effects 
on the financial market. 
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Strvestri, G. La Riv. Intern., Apr., 1915. Pp. 25 
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of the Britisl it. Soc., May, 1915. Pp. 6. 
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La question de la population, L’Econ. Frang., 1915. Pp. 3. 
A somewhat hopeful view of future increase of population in France. 
Geburten-Riickgang und Geburten-Regelung im Lichte der individuellen und 
der soxialen Hygiene. Soz. Praxis, Apr. 22, 1915. Pp. 2. 
A favorable review of Grotjahn’s work bearing the title of this 


irticle. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 
Anonovict, A. Housing reform in Italy. Journ. Am. Inst. Arch., Feb., 1915. 
Dyson, H. K. Reform of building by-laws. Journ. Inst. Munic. & County 
Engrs., Mar., 1915. Pp. 6. 
Ezserstapt, R. Grossstddtische Bodenpreise. Schmollers Jahrb., 39, 2, 1915 
26. 
telation of land prices to housing in Berlin and Brussels 
Forp, G. B. The city controlling the development of private property. 
Munic. Eng. Journ., May, 1915. Pp. 52. 
The use of police power in controlling building heights and areas. 
Goopacre, E. J. Timber and its relation to the building by-laws. Journ. Inst 
& County Engrs., Dec., 1914. Pp. 12. 
[utper, J. War and housing. Nat. Munic. Rev., Apr., 1915. Pp. 3. 
Macartney, W. A. Municipal housing. Journ. Inst. Munic. & County Engrs., 
June, 1915. Pp. 12. 
Enquiry into possible economies in Scotch house construction. 
Morris, P. Housing and town planning in the Doncaster coal fields. Journ 
Inst. Munic. & County Engrs., Mar., 1915. Pp. 9. 
Mvetter, J. Die Unmdglichkeit eines allgemeinen normalen Leerwohnungs- 
satzes. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 1915. 
Statistical study of vacancies in six German cities. 
Seartes-Woop, H. D. Building by-laws and a court of appeal. Journ. Inst. 
Munic. & County Engrs., Jan., 1915. Pp. 5. 
Wittrams, F. B. City planning restrictions on private property. Am. City, 
June, 1915. Pp. 7. 
Witurams, F, B. Significance of the English town planning act of 1909 
Journ. Am. Inst. Arch., May 15, 1915. Pp. 6. 
Witurams, F. B. Some aspects of city planning administration in Europe 
Journ. Am. Inst. Arch., June, 1915. Pp. 5. 
Government aid to housing of working people. Labour Gaz., Apr., 1915. Pp. 4. 
Review of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 158. 
Housing conditions among negroes in Harlem, New York City. Bull. Nat. 
League on Urban Conditions among Negroes, Jan., 1915. Pp. 29. 


Covers 1002 apartments. Includes special brief treatment of rentals 
and vacancies. 
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Hlousing in Lon , Mar Apr., 1915. Pp. 


Comments f 


sing of the Working Clas 


q 


(ommittee. 


Tenement house 1914, Pp. 16 
rr ) 

BLAUVELT ” i urn. Pol. Econ., June, 1915 
As an aidinr ted States, recommends adi 
tion of princi} l option ible as to amount. 
not exceeding 9 values, and shall invariably 

ipply from the 
BrasBrook, E. O7 it ind other provident inst 
utions durin t Royal Stat. Soc., May, 

1915. Pp. 31 
The S¢ veral ( tutions h ive shown an average 
increase per an! nds sterling in the decade; the 
post-office saving rgest amount, followed by the 


ndustrial and pr Friendly Societies acts, etc 
Cre SS, B. The 


Survey, May 


insurance in Calif« 


he state insu t about a reduction of insurance 


rates and has ha se cost of only 11 per cent 


Dawson, M. M. laim reserves. Pro. Casualty 
Actuarial & S , 1915. Pp. 21. 
Formulas for s, with comment. 
Devine, E. T. W 4 Survey, Apr. 3, 1915. P 
New law of st rovides a child welfare board in 
each county. P ugencies should coéperate in 


giving fair trial 
Dusun, L. I. E li 
Nat Assoc. ( Py} 7 


an Life Insurance Company 


Describes the rrespondence course in insur 


ance conducted | 
Fisher, W. C. 7 nsat 
Am. Econ. R 


ion in the United States 


I 


Fiyywx, B. D. A ulation of liability and work- 


isualty Actuarial & Stat. Soc. 


mens compen rr ( 


Am., Feb. 


Proposes that der policies issued prior to 
1913 shall be va New York law and outlines 
modifications tor 


Gruner, E. Bei herungsmonopols. Zeitschr. f. d. 


ges. Versiche i } 
A review of t Die 


ivainst state monopoly of life 


| 
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ind fire insurance leads the author to conclude that the benefits of 
private ownership are so marked that state monopoly must be avoided. 


Horrman. Kriegsfragen der Sozialversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versich- 
erungswis., May, 1915. Pp. 14. 

Suggestions for the administration of the social insurance under 
the conditions caused by the war. 

Hiunter, A. The medico-actuarial investigation of the mortality of American 
and Canadian life companies. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Apr., 1915. rp. 7%. 

Abstract of the contents of volume 5 of the investigation, relating 
to insured persons with family history of tuberculosis, mortality in 
the southern states, malarial fever and mortality under joint life 
policies. 

Macocun, W. N. The essential factors in the computation of the cost of work- 
men's compensation, Pro. Casualty Actuarial & Stat. Soc. Am., Feb. 19, 
1915. Pp. 16. 

Urges uniform classification of the factors in compensation and in- 
surance work of the various state bodies, with statement of points 
to be covered and forms of tabular statements to be used. 


Maitsy, C. H. The analysis of life offices expenses. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, 
1915. Pp. 37. 

Distributes the administrative costs of life insurance companies into 
the groups (1) initial expenses, (2) renewal expenses, (3) claim ex- 
penses, (4) investment expenses, and (5) “on cost.” 

NatHan, E. J. Ownership, insurable interest and change in interest. Am. 
Underwriter, Apr., 1915. Pp. 9. 
Summary of the law and court decisions. 


Puetps, E. B. More than one in every seven dollars of life insurance com- 
panies’ assets now invested in policy loans. Am. Underwriter, Mar., 1915. 


The remedy must come through new legislation. 


Puetps, E. B. Occupational diseases and workmen’s compensation statutes. 
Am. Underwriter, Apr., 1915. Pp. 7. 

The Massachusetts courts have held that an occupational disease is 

in injury within the meaning of the compensation law. In Michigan 
the courts have given a contrary ruling. 


Resinow, I. M. A standard accident table as a basis for compensation rates 
Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1915. Pp. 57. 

Table showing the distribution of the various classes of accidents, 
computed from U. S. and foreign data. 

{tupinow, I. M. Standards of sickness ins rance. I1, III. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., May, 1915. Pp. 38, 27. 

Benefits should include: (1) sick care, consisting of medical treat- 
ment, supplies and institutional care; (2) money benefits of about 66 
per cent of wages for 26 weeks; (3) maternity benefits and; (4) 
funeral benefits. Estimated cost of insurance about 4 per cent. 
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itain Survey, May 


Defense and cr rt of the 


social insurance 
department of the N 


Woopwarp, J. H. W Pr ( ualty Actuaria 
Stat. Soc \ 
Discuss the r me thods. 
Fire insurance expe NS 
Except for the ' n the Baltimore and San 
Francisco conflagr r 1914 showed the greatest 


property loss in 
Recent literature 
Pro. asualty A 19, 1915 Pp. 8 


Titles of recent a ibject 


Widows pensions. 


Résumé of the p Ws pension laws 
Workmen’s ¢ mpens | I , Mar., 1915 Pp. 129 

Issue devoted $ compensation problems 
held at meeting of 1. Dee. 28-29, 1914. 
KAMPFFMEYER, H ? ye fiir die Familien dé 

gefallenen Arve 

A proposal by r f Karlsruhe for the cart 
of families of fal lieve that any system of 
pensions to widows for the education of childre: 
can be worked out e for the widows to giv 
up all other means 
MatrHews, W. H. Survey, June 12, 1915 

An interesting a vy York Association for Im 
proving the Condi 1 work during the depression 
of last winter “‘‘at f: nd s which did not tend to 
destroy a man’s s 
"arte, G. Some soci lief urvey, Apr. 915 
\ ( S \ 3, 191 

“Thorough inv: liscover the real needs and 
resources, codépera rees individual or organized, 
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NOTES 


[he twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Economic As 


ciation will be held in Washington, D. C., December 28 to 31, 1914. 
[his will make possible some coéperation with the Second Pan Amer- 
in Scientific Congress, which is to begin its sessions in Washington 
same week. The American Historical Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the American Statistical Association, and 
the American Sociological Society are also to meet in Washington dur 


ng the week. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation will hold its nint! 


Lil 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C., in late December. 
[he Seeond National Conference on Universities and Public Servics 


was held in Boston, August 24-27. 


The fourth annual convention of the Investment Bankers Associa 


m will be held in Denver, September 20-22. 


\ survey of marketing methods and problems has recently been 
ide under the supervision of Professor E. D. Baker of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College (Manhattan, Kansas). The survey takes 
up methods of harvesting and handling the crop on the farm, farm 


storage, and delivery at the local market. 


Dr. Maurice Parmelee has been voted the Squires prize at Columbia 
University. This prize is awarded quinquennially “to such graduate 
mducting an original investigation of a sociological character as shall 
be adjudged most worthy by a committee of award, consisting of the 
president, the professor of sociology, and one of the professors of 
political economy. Such award shall be deemed to be a recognition 
of scientific ability and achievement, as well as an encouragement of 


research.” 


The James J. Hill professorship of transportation in the Harvard 
School of Business Administration has recently been established. Th: 


funds for this, amounting to $125,000, were contributed by railway 


presidents, bankers, and other friends of Mr. Hill. 


The issue of the Survey for June 26, 1915, contains (p. 289) an 
editorial statement in regard to the dropping of Professor Scott Near- 
ing from the faculty of the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Sept mber 


(32 

rhe library nant has been bequeathed ¢ 
t} ae New York University. 

Ch nnual r Library (Chicago) for 1914 
reports the ] dings of the board of ar} 
ration in t Eastern railways and 


) items on rapid transit 


brotherhoods 


1 
Boston. 


iwav. New York City. 


nounces that it f t Proceedings in the recent 
rbitration be vays and the Brotherhood 
Locomotive | d of Locomotive Firen 
ind Enginem timony, oral argument, briefs 
nd award nd in 9 volumes (price $10 
} r voiume 
The procec United States Leagus 
building assoc San Francisco, July 27-29 
will be prompt ) n ind may be obtained fro: 


News Co., Cincinnati. 


n of Diseases of Occup 
George M. Kober, professor of 
Dr. William C. Hanson, of 


4 
Announceme! 
ind Vocationa 


hygiene at 


the Massachus t] 

The Engine Efi ency Society of America |! 
begun the pr ¢ Commerce Reports. The 
first number ay cents 

In March, 1 first number of a quarterly journal 
for the nationa America, The Immigrants in 
{merica Revi New York, $2). It is not con- 
cerned with eit restriction, but aims to show tl 
if immigrants f assimilation must be } 
within their re 

The first nun rafico Coloniale, a new Italian 
quarterly devot f documents respecting Italian 
colonies, appé [he subscription price is 7 lira 
pe r \ ear 

Resiqnations 

S..4 \ [Tax Commission, will take the 

place of Prof rnell University for the ensuing 


S 

The Law R 

the American | CC 

year 


Notes 733 


Professor Arthur Edward Andersen, of Northwestern University, 
has been advanced from the rank of assistant professor to that of 


professor of accounting. 


Mr. Charles B. Austin, of the Department of Extension of the Uni 
rsity of Texas, had charge of the work in economics and sociology 


the University of Indiana during the summer term. 


Dr. Roy G. Blakey, recently at Cornell University, has been ap 


inted assistant professor of economies in the University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Jesse Bond has been made instructor in economics and political 


science at the University of Idaho. 


Dr. Harry Gunnison Brown, of Yale University, is to enter upon an 


ssistant professorship in the University of Missouri. 


Mr. Theodore T. Bullock has been appointed instructor in economics 
it the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of Kansas, has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of economics and sociology in Ohio State 
University. 


Mr. Robert A. Campbell has been appointed instructor in public 
finance at the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New 


York University. 


Mr. Paul D. Converse, formerly instructor in Washington and Lee 
University, has been appointed instructor in commerce in the School 


f Economics, University of Pittsburgh. 


Professor Vanderveer Custis has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Washington to make a special investiga- 


ion of certain phases of business organization. 


Professor Frederick Shipp Deibler has been advanced from as- 


sociate professor to professor of economics at Northwestern University. 


Dr. Lucile Eaves has resigned her position as associate professor 
of practical sociology at the University of Nebraska in order to accept 
work as director of the Research Department of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. Miss Eaves will also serve as 
lecturer in sociology at Simmons College. 

Mr. Richard P. Ettinger has been appointed instructor in finance in 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New York Uni 


versity. 
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(34 ) | September 


Professor | } University, has been ap 
pointed chairma t American Fair Trade Leagu 
to report upon ; and coupons as a metho 
ot merchandis ymmittec to outlin 
course of study National Association of Cor 


poration School 

Mr. Enoch B nted assistant professor o 
economics in N 

Miss Olga S. I nt in economics at Welles 
College and re tigations of social insuran 


in Europe, will ] il investigator with 


American 


Professor M. | : University, has completed 
"1 his term as an ssion of Ohio and resum 

full-time duties ve r 

Mr. David Hi 1 from instructor t 5 
sistant professor rthwestern University. 

Profess ow. 3 ppointed chairman of th 
Sub-Section Cor Ss nd Pan American Sx 
tific Congress t Wecember 

Dean Williard School of Commerc: 
Northwestern [ nted leave of absence and w 
spend the vear nolitical science at Lela 
Stanford Univ 

Professor Ear Northwestern University, h 
been advanced fr I rofessor of economics 

Mr. William 3 net professor of politi 
science at the [ n appointed to the cha 


of economics it St 

Professor C. ¢ i State University. is on leave of 
absence for the 

Mr. A. in economics a 
the University 

Professor A. S University, has been given 

: leave of abse1 iff of the New Republ Cc; 


New York City 


structor in finance in the 


Montfort 
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wt 


Mir. Howard C. Kidd, for the past two years instructor in econ 


? 


ics in Western Reserve University, has returned to the University 


of Pittsburgh as instructor in economics in the School of Economies. 


Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, formerly director of research at the 
Women’s Educational’and Industrial Union of Boston and lecturer at 
Simmons College, is to occupy the newly endowed chair of social 


conomy at Bryn Mawr College. 


Mr. Charles LeDeue has been appointed instructor in business ad 


inistration at Grinnell College. 


Mr. R. J. McFall has been appointed instructor in economics at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. James D. Magee has been promoted from instructor to as 


sistant professor in economics at the University of Cincinnati. 


Miss Mary Mallon has been appointed assistant in economics at the 


University of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Harold L. Reed has been appointed instructor in economics et 


New York University. 


Professor E. V. Robinson, professor of economics at the University 
of Minnesota, has resigned to accept a professorship at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Professor Lester B. Shippee, of the State College of Washington, 
is to have a year’s leave of ‘absence for work at Brown University. 
Miss Irene Sylvester has joined the staff of the American Associa- 


tion for Labor Legislation. 


Dr. A. J. Todd, professor of sociology in the School of Economics 
University of Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept the headship of the 


department of sociology at the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. William O. Weyforth has been appointed instructor in econ- 
omics in Western Reserve University. 


Mr. Edward Wiest has beer appointed instructor in economics at 


the University of Vermont. 


Dr. R. M. Woodbury has been appointed instructor in economics 


in Cornell University. 


Dr. Howard Woodhead, formerly of the University of Chicago and 
later of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology in the School of Economics, 


University of Pittsburgh. 
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( Ir. Conant was 


Was! corr Journal of Commerce and 


vot 


he was treasure! t ». of New York from 1902 


to 1906. He h in establishing the monetary 
ind banking syst nd one of the minor silver coins 
is popularly kn nition of his services. Among 
his writing are nh f Issue (1897), Wall Str 


and the Country (1 f Money and Banking (1905 
g 


Dr. Johanne S pol cai ec ynomy in the [ n 
versity of Hall ) He was born in 18839 in 
West Prussia w! I ntil he was about twenty-five, 
after which he iy and travel for several years 
He was appoint r ssor of political economy 
Halle in 1870, a r was made ordinarius. Here le 
remained until h nrad was probably best known 
as an editor of tl \ naleokonomie und Statistik, of 
which he was nee 1870, and which had been 
founded by his t v lso joint editor of the six 
volume Handi senschaften, and contributed 
many articles to rs. From 1877 he edited a ‘“‘col 
lection of econ ntributions from the economi 
seminar at Hall twenty theses of his America 
students have a} nd of his life he published an 
outline of politica r parts, which has gone through 
many editions. A ngs Professor Conrad was a recog 
nized expert in } lly of agricultural products, and 
assisted in draw vs and in the preparation of the 


German civil cod 


Professor Will w Unive rsity died March 19. He 


was born April 1 y life was a member of an impor- 


tant thread man [his being bought out in 1884 he 
devoted himself ng lecturer both at Queen Mar 
garet’s College I cOVW and at University College, 
Dundee, in 1886 pointed lecturer in the University 
of Glasgow, and he first professor of political 
economy in that u t may be remembered the subject 
was taught by A predecessors and successors from 
the chair of mor Professor Smart’s works are well 
known. Another ls covering 1821 to 1830 he left 
nearly completed short work entitled Second 
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